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COMPANIES - AGENTS 
CONFAB IN SYRACUSE 


Data About Non-Board Agencies ana 
State Association Service Submit- 
ted to Committee 








AGENTS IN STATE CIRCULARIZED 


Attempt Made to Find Premium In- 
come of Each City and Names 
of Cut Raters 


The Fire insurance situation up-state 
was threshed out on Wednesday and 
Thursday of this week at a conference 
of the companies’ New York State 
Committee, headed by Chairman Fred- 
erick W. Day, and by representatives 
of the New York State Association of 
Local Fire Insurance Agents. The con- 
ference was of particular interest be- 
cause of a circular letter, mostly about 
rates, sent to agents in the State by 
the Executive Committee of the New 
York State Association of Local Fire 
Insurance Agents, in which a large 
number of questions pertinent to the 
business were asked, with the request 
that the information be filled in imme- 
diately and mailed to Secretary C. J. 
Curtin, of Rochester. It was stated in 
the circular that the object of obtain- 
ing the information will be to help the 
agents’ cause by a better co-operation 
aid understanding with insurance com- 
panies and rating bureaus: 

It will be recalled that the Rochester 
association wrote a letter to the com- 
janies some weeks ago complaining of 
“service” of the Underwriters’ Associ- 
ation of New York State and other mat- 
ters, 

List of Questions 

The questions follow: 

1—What is your estimate of the total 
lire insurance premium in your town? 

‘—How many board agents are 
there? 

How many non-board agents are 
there? 

4—What percentage (estimate) of the 
(tal premium income does not reach 
the stock (board) companies? 
o—What is your rate on a frame shin- 
fe roof dwelling? 

‘—What is the “cut” rate? 

_ (—What is the average discount al- 
‘owed by cut-raters in your town? 

‘—Name cut-rate agents and their 
companies, 

: ‘~How many agents in your town do 
ty devote their entire business activ- 
lly to insurance? 

10 Do you have trouble in getting 
er: for your assured? 
aes How long does it take to have 
ranted 4 request for a new rate or 
Change in rate? 

2 — > . . 

«—Is there any undue delay in get- 

(Continued on page 14.) 
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“Che largest fire insurance company in America” 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
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FOR 
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DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS (Exceed Death Losses) 


MORTALITY (for 1915, 33% of expected. Average for 


past 10 years, less than 44% of expected) 
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NON- PARTICIPATING 
SURPLUS CAPITALIZED 


Union Central Outstanding Stock 
$2,000,000—$500,000_ sin Treasury 
for Possible Future Use 





FINE ACTION BY STOCKHOLDERS 


Could Have Had Large Non-participat- 
ing Surplus If They Wanted It 
Themselves 


The Union Central, now approaching 
iis fiftieth year, having piled up a great 
strplus and desiring to liquidate the 
non-participating branch of its business 
which it ceased writing some years 
ago, has taken a step which will appeal 
to its army of policyholders in a most 
commendable manner The Company 
announces that it has increased its au 
thorized capital stock from $500,000 to 
$2,500,000, and of the authorized in- 
crease, has issued to the stockholders 
pro rata the amount of $1,500,000. This 
brings the outstanding stock up to $2,- 
600,000 and leaves $500,000 in the treas- 
ury for possible future issue. The im- 
mediate stock issue was paid for by 
debiting the stockholders’ surplus from 
non-participating insurance and credit- 
ing the capital account. 


Participating Policyholders 


In taking this action, it is proposed 
te apportion the dividends to be paid 
on the increased capital stock in such 
a manner, as to protect the participat- 
ing policyholders against any substan- 
tial increase in the proportion con- 
tributed out of profits derived from 
the participating policies. Prior to this 
new issue, the by-laws of the Company 
provided for a semi-annual dividend to 
stockholders of five per cent. payable 
out of the general funds, and further 
provided, that no additional dividends 
should be paid except from funds aris- 
ing from profits derived from policies 
issued without profits to the policyhold 
ers. Under those by-law. provisions 
which have been in force since 1873, 
all dividends actually paid in cash were 
teken exclusively from the general 


funds. For the past seven years the 
annual dividend so charged, amounted 
io $50,000. Taking that amount as a 


basis, the Company proposes to limit 
the annual charge against the partici 
pating surplus to approximately that 
rate of contribution, notwithstanding 
the increase in the capital stock, and to 





make up the balance necessary for 
stockholders’ dividends from “the prof- 
its derived from policies issued without 
profits to policyholders,” in other 
words, from the non-participating sur- 
plus, 

As the volume of business increases 
from year to year, and with it the par- 
ticipating surplus, the gross amount 
paid out of it for stockholders’ divi- 
dends should proportionately increase, 
the rate per cent. of that contribution 
nevertheless remaining approximately 
constant, When the volume of the 
participating surplus shall have reach- 
ea a point where that per cent. of 
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charge yields a sum equal to six per 
cent, on the outstanding capital stock, 
the limit will have been reached, since 
it is the intent of the Company that 
the stockholders shall at no time in 
the future, receive more than six per 
cent. from the participating surplus, 
the general investments of the Com- 
pany having always produced approxi- 
mately a return of six per cent. inter- 
est. All of these limitations will at 
the earliest moment allowed by law, 
be made effective by appropriate 
amendments to the by-laws, for which 
amendments Vice-President Marshall 
and President Clark now hold sufficient 
proxies from the stockholders. 

By this graduated scale of dividend 
apportionment the Company should ul- 
timately have a capital stock carrying 
a dividend limited to six per cent. with- 
out having added anything whatever to 
the charge upon the individual holders 
of participating policies. 

President Clark’s Statement 

In discussing the changes, President 
Clark, of the Union Central, says: 

“The re.son for these changes is ob- 
vious. Having some years ago ceased 
writing non-participating insurance, 
the Company is in the position of liqui- 
dating that branch of its business. It 
firds itself with a large surplus, which 
represents the accumulated gains of 
nearly half a century from that non- 
participating business. The stockhold- 
ers alone are entitled to that surplus. 
The question was whether to pay it to 
them in cash, thus reducing the as- 
sets, or to leave it in the business of 
the Company as a permanent security 
te the policyholders, all of whom will 
u'timately be participating policy- 
holders. 

“The latter 
conservative 


was obviously the more 
course. It could only be 
accomplished by capitalizing the non- 
participating surplus. By converting 
this large volatile fund into fixed capi- 
tal, it remains an asset forever, and 
by force of law, as an underlying se- 
curity for the policyholders. Having 
found a way in which this could be 
done without adding any new burden 
to the participating policyholders, the 
Company has taken that course.” 
Gains in 1915 

The Union Central made the follow- 
ing gains in 1915: Assets, $5,214,602; 
premium income, $1,152,965; invest- 
ment income, $381,299; surplus, $603,- 
537; insurance, $29,337,933. During 
the past ten years the assets have in- 
creased $59,873,768; insurance in force 
has increased $196,042,410; and the 
policyholders have been paid in cash, 


$74,775,783. The Company now has 
$80/116,236 invested in 36,201 loant, 
distributed through thirty-four States. 


The total security is $301,650,214, show- 
ing the splendid character of its invest- 
ments of its type. The Company has 
200,426 policies in force for $429,975,- 
546. 
Surplus 

In discussing surplus President Clark 

said in his annual report: “The evo- 


of the surplus is one of the 
most notable experiences in the his- 
tory of the Company, If the current 
arnual statement had been made under 
the statute and insurance department 
requirements of the year 1905, the gen- 
eral surplus for 1915 would have been 
$18,764,812.88, but the management, of 
its own volition, withdrew from surplus 
and entered ag separate and distinct 
liabilities the following items: 
Life-rate endowment fund, $7,961,346; 


lution 


profits from non-participating insur- 
ance, $2,027,235.19; dividends to poli- 
cyholders, 1916, $4,458,398.61; capital 
stock, $400,000; department  require- 
ments: taxes accrued, $243,236.39;  in- 


terest and rents unearned, $26,872.26; 
general surplus reported as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1915, $3,647,724.43. 





$1,000,000 PARTNERSHIP 


A million dollars of endowment in- 
surance placed and paid for in one day, 
is the achievement of a Philadelphia 
agency less than three years old 
Mellor & Allen, special agents of the 
Provident Life & ‘Trust. 

The policy furnished partnership in- 
surance providing $500,000 on the two 
i.dividaul members of the banking 
firm of Reilly Block & Co., and was 


written on the twenty-payment forty- 
year endowment plan. The total pre- 
miums will probably exceed $40,000. 
The Provident Life & Trust took $75,- 


000, this completing their line, and the 
balance was distributed among a care- 
fully selected group of companies, en- 
tirely irrespective of commission rates, 

The firm of Mellor & Allen was 
formed in 1913, and is one of the most 
successful agencies in the State. In 
spite of the fact that both partners are 
ycung men, they have individually led 
all of the other agents of the Provident 
Life & Trust in the personal produc- 
tion, In all of their solicitations they 
s-Lecialize in the endowment forms of 
insurance, believing that the long en- 
dowment policy is the cheapest and 
post advantageous form of life insur- 
ance. This year they expect to pass 
the $3,000,000 mark. 


NEW ST. LOUIS MANAGER 

Warren C. Flynn is the new manager 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life in 
St. Louis, succeeding William H. Her- 
rick, who is in poor health. Mr. Flynn 
has not severed his relations with the 
Indianapolis agency. On the contrary, 
he has strengthened them by forming 
a partnership with Ward H, Hackle- 
man, who for some time has been one 
of his co-workers. The firm will be 
known as Flynn & Hackleman, mana- 
gers. Mr. Hackleman is 24 years old, 
was born in Rushville, Ind., and is a 
graduate of Wabash College. His abil- 
itv and energy commanded his advance- 
ment, and it has come to him in this 
sratifying manner. It is unusual for 
-¢ young a man to wear the title “Man- 
ager,” and field and home office will 
watch his progress with very friendly 
eves. 


———, 





J. S. RICE, 
Chairman of the Board 


Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


—— 


J. T. SCOTT, 


Treasurer 
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MILLION DOLLARS 


Insurance in force over 
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DOLLARS 











For Agency Contracts Address 0. S. CARLTON, Pres., HOUSTON, TEXAS 





INCREASE ANALYZED 





New York “Times” Investigation Shows 
Five Causes for Sudden Rush of 
Life Business 
The New York “Times” last Sunday, 
in a column and a quarter article under 
tne head “Americans in Rush for Life 
Insurance,” prints an interesting sum- 
mary of causes for the recent increase 
in the demand for life insurance, These 
causes, which were summarized in five 

divisions, are as follows: 

Prosperity in the country and consu 
quent easy money. 

Realization of the terrible conse- 
quences of the future brought about by 
ihe suddenness with which all Europe 
was plunged into war. 

Fear that this country may be at war 
any moment and therefore the desire to 
provide for the family in any emergen- 
cy before it is too late. 

Elements in the technique of insur- 
ance itself, with the scientific training 
now given to agents. 

Possibilities offered by two compara- 
tively new forms of insurance—group 
insurance and buisness insurance. 

Lawrence Priddy, president of the 
Ife Underwriters’ Association of New 
York, said in part: 

“Two conditions in the financial 
vorld always make for good business 
is life insurance. I mean extreme 
prosperity and times of panic. We have 
now the first, and I may say that our 
company (the New York Life), has 
dene 49 per cent, better so far this year 
than last. 

“One thing that troubles many of our 
people, especially the younger men, is 
the possibility that in a few months 
this country may find herself at war. I 
have had any number of applications 
seeking life insurance from members of 
the National Guard and from others 
vho expect to go if they are needed by 
this Government. 

“But I believe that a great factor in 








ee _, 
the growth of this business is the writ 
ing of business insurance whereby the 
corporation insures the life of its ey. 
ecutive, paying the premiums and ¢9l. 
lccting the insurance in case of death,” 

William J. Graham, manager of the 
group department of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, said that growing 
recognition of business insurance was 
in part responsible for increase in busi. 
ness. 

C. EK, Ives, of Ives & Myrick, of the 
Mutual Life, believed that scientific 
training in selling life insurance Was re 
sponsible for better service and larger 
business, 





JOHN HANCOCK CHANGES 

The John Hancock announces that 
Harry S, Phipps, home office inspector, 
prior to that having supervision over 
the General Transfer Agency, will 
hereafter devote his entire time to the 
duties of home office inspector. 

Edwin M. Winslow, heretofore trans 
fer inspector, has been appointed super: 
intendent of the General Transfer 
Agency. Mr. Winslow entered the John 
Hancock service as a clerk at the home 
office May 10, 1899, while yet a boy. On 
August 15, 1912, he was made transfer 
irspector. 

William H. Sexton has been appoint: 
¢€da transfer inspector for Greater Phila- 
delphia. James F. Mahoney has been 
appointed superintendent for German 
tuwn, Pa, 





CERF MEETING AND BANQUET 

The annual meeting of the L. A. Cert 
general agency of the Mutual Benefit in 
New York will be held to-morrow at 
the Martinique in this city. There will 
be a banquet in the evening, attended 
by officers of the Company. 





“Thrift will get you further up life's 
Iséder than any other quality, and 
waste will carry you down faster,” says 
W. A. Alexander, of the Equitable Life 








Safety and Service to Policyholders 
The HEALTH SERVICE and the INSURANCE MONEY INVESTMENT SERVICE of 


THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


extended to policyholders and their beneficiaries under the 


Are meeting with enthusiastic approval of GERMANIA 


LIFE POLICYHOLDERS. 


Their appreciation of the SER- 


VICE PROGRAM adopted by the Company is reflected in 
our steadily growing business. 

OUR FIELD MEN all realize that the NEW SERVICE is 
of the greatest assistance to them in their work. 

These are only two of the different kinds of SERVICE 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies, 





NEW GERMANIA SERVICE PROGRAM. 

We are looking for men to whom to offer DIRECT 
AGENCY CONTRACTS of unusual attractiveness. BUT 
these men must be CAPABLE, HIGH GRADE PRO- 


DUCERS and ORGANIZERS. 


Can YOU qualify? If so, address 
50 Union Square, New York, New York 


Assurance Society. 
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Company Need Not 
Sign A War Rider 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL WINS A 
LUSITANIA CASE 








Fact That War Rider Was Typewritten 
Not Material—Opinion of 
Justice Shearn 





The validity of war riders has been 
conclusively settled in a decision ren- 
dered by Justice Shearn of the New 
york Supreme Court. The case, in- 
volving a $40,000 claim arising from 
the Lusitania disaster, was brought by 
Mrs. Albert Lloyd Hopkins, widow of 
the president of a large shipbuilding 
company, against the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life of New York. The decision 
was in favor of the defendant. 

As a test case this ruling prevents 
relatives of Lusitania or other war vic- 
tims from collecting money on insur- 
ance policies to which war riders ave 
attached. The policy was applied for 
by Hopkins just before he planned to 
sail and the company refused to issue 
it unless he signed a war rider, which 
was then attached with the signature 
of the assured and that of the agent, 
Wells, Potter, Fish & Ustick, Inc., New 
York. The principle of the rider itself 
was not attacked, but three technical 
objections were offered: 


Points Brought Up By Plaintiff 

Because the rider was not signed by 
an executive officer of the insurance 
company, as well as or instead of one 
of its agents. 

Because it had not been filed with 
and approved by the superintendent of 
insurance of New York, and 

Because the rider, which was type- 
written, was not printed in bold-faced 
type and more prominently than any 
other part of the policy. 

Thayer & Van Slyke, attorneys for 
the plaintiff, contended that the vider 
was actually a change in the policy 
and should be declared void on that 
basis, inasmuch as the requirements in 
such a case had not been fulfilled by 
the company. 

ieorge Coghill, for the defense, ar- 
gued that the rider was a part of the 
original contract and could not be in- 
validated on the ground that it 


changed the agreement between the 
company and the assured. 

Decision of Justice Shearn 
Justice Shearn in his decision said 


in part: 

“The lack of the signature of an ex- 
ecutive officer to the rider. In the first 
place there is no reason why the de- 
fendant should have signed the rider 
at all. It contains no promise or un- 
dertaking on the part of defendant and 
does not purport to waive any of its 
rights or impose any obligation upon 
it. Plaintiff's counsel contend, how- 
ever, that clause 2 of the standard pro- 
Visions of the policy requires that the 
rider be signed by an executive officer. 
Clause 2 provides: 

““No statement made by the applicant 
for insurance not included herein shall 
avoid the policy or be used in any le- 
gal proceedings hereunder. 

“No agent has authority to change 
this policy or to waive any of its pro- 
Visions. No change in this policy shall 
be valid unless approved by an execu- 
live officer of the company and such ap- 
proval be indorsed hereon.’ 

Such provisions as to waiver and 
change in the policy are solely for the 
a of the insurance company. The 
~ r effected no change in the policy. 
- ee are just as much a part 
a a Policy as though written or print- 
prt the main part thereof. The 
tinctl r¢ provisions of the policy dis- 
the oe Provide: ‘This policy includes 
if ra open and attached papers, 
of “le Contains the entire contract 
that ~sogarte It is impossible to hold 

€ contract of insurance was 


changed, as it never had any existence 
apart from the.rider. But even if, con- 
trary to the settled law, it could be 
held that the limitation upon the 
agent’s authority applied to changes 
from the printed form of the policy in 
the inception of the contract of insur- 
ance, this would avail the plaintiff 
nothing, since, although not executive 
officers of defendant, Wells, Potter, 
Fish | & Ustick, Inc., were authorized 
by defendant to sign the vider and 
make the contract of insurance in ex- 
actly the form in which it was made, 
if any signature by or on behalf of the 
defendant should be regarded as neces- 
sary.” 





DISCUSSES ROBERTSON LAW 





Writer in Publication of Louisiana 
State Life Discusses Investments 
in Texas 





W. R. Helie, managing editor of “The 
Pelican,” published by the Louisiana 
State Life Insurance Co., of Shreveport, 
La., prints an interesting article in the 
current issue of “The Pelican,” describ- 


ing investments in Texas under the 
Robertson law, and winds up as fol- 
lows: 


“In conclusion, the Louisiana State 
Life Insurance Company or other home 
State companies, so far as I know, are 
not asking for a Robertson law, nor are 
we inviting a controversy along these 
lines. It is simply given as a subject 
of much importance and on _ which 
hinges the future of our great State. 
We are not asking for any laws; we 
leave it up to the people; it is their 
money and they have a right to do 
whatever they please with it. Insur- 
ance is a necessity and we pray that 


they will continue to insure. A word 
to the wise is sufficient. 
LUNGER ON HUMAN INTEREST 


The greatest meeting of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of St. Louis is 
scheduled for to-night. Six hundred 
have accepted . Vice-president Lunger, 
of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, will be the principal speaker. 

Mr. Lunger speaks on the human in- 
terest side of insurance. It is an- 
nounced that the Equitable will have a 
human interest campaign in April and 
May. 


PRUDENTIAL FIGHTS MEASLES 


As a part of the campaign against 
measles now being conducted by the 
Newark (N. J.) Board of Health, the 
Prudential Insurance Company has dis- 
tributed 10,000 circulars through its 
representatives in that city. The circu- 
lars tell how to avoid catching the dis- 
ease and how to prevent its spread. 





Mr. and Mrs. Eli D. Weeks, of Litch- 
field, Conn., celebrated the sixtieth an- 
niversary of their marriage this month. 
Mr. Weeks is eighty-five years old and 
is known as “Uncle Eli” by hundreds 
cf life insurance men, He was the 
first treasurer of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, and one 
of the founders of the Connecticut Life 
Underwriters’ Association. While he 
has his own office one of his famous 
epigrams for life insurance agents al- 
ways was, “Let your office be in the 
other man’s.” An unusual tribute to 
Mr. Weeks of a column and a half is 
printed by the Hartford “Courant.” One 
paragraph of the sketch in the Cour- 
ant is this: “However cold or however 
hot the weather, however deep the 
snow on Litchfield’s snowy hills, how- 
ever thick the mud or however intense 
the heat, no week would be_ hardly 
complete in the Waterbury and Hart- 
ford offices of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
if General Agent Weeks did not ap- 
pear at least once, and with fine evi- 
dence of achievement. In more re- 
spects than one Mr. Weeks stands out 
to-day as the most remarkable among 
all insurance underwriters in America.” 


RICHARD A. McCURDY DEAD 


MUTUAL LIFE’S FORMER HEAD 





Retired After Armstrong Investigation 
—One of Country’s Greatest Life 
Men For Years 





Richard A. McCurdy, former presi- 
dent of the Mutual Life, and one of 
the leaders of a group of life insur- 
ance chief executives who helped make 
life insurance the gigantic and sound 
institution it now is, died at his home 
in Morristown, N. J., this week, death 
being due to the infirmities of old age. 
Death was not unexpected and all 
members of his family were at the bed- 
side. As soon as news of his death 
reached President Peabody the flag on 
the home office building of the Mutual 
Life, Nassau Street, was put at halt- 
mast. 


At Bar During Early Career 

Richard A. McCurdy was born in 
New York City in 1835. His father, 
the late Robert H. McCurdy, was well 
known in early insurance circles ana 
was a director of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, of which the son 
was later to become president. Rich- 
ard A. McCurdy, however, intended to 
devote his life to the law and he cut 
short his undergraduate career at Har- 
vard in order to enter the law school 
of that institution. Simultaneously 
with his course at the law school he 
entered the office of Gov. Andrew of 
Boston. 

When Mr. McCurdy was admitted to 
the New York bar in 1856 he formed 
a partnership with Lucius Robinson, 
later to become Governor of the State. 
Mr. Robinson was elected State Comp- 
troller in 1861 and one of his first of- 
ficial acts was to appoint his young 
partner State Transfer Agent for the 
issuing and countersigning of State se 
curities. The young man also became 
one of the United States Commission- 
ers of the Draft for New York and the 
action of those commissioners in car 
rying out the law precipitated the dis 
turbances known as the draft riots. 
At the same time he was an active 
member of the Sons of Connecticut, a 
patriotic organization formed at the 
outbreak of the war. 

Literary Ability 

He was a very busy young man in 
those days, active in all public affairs 
and engaged at his own tasks, all of 
which he supplemented by incursions 
into literature, as some short stories 
and verses which survive testify. 
Verses by him written when he was 
more than 70 years old have been pub 
lished. 

He also collaborated in editing 
Kent’s Commentaries and wrote papers 
on public questions. About 1860 he 
was chosen counsel for the Mutual 
Life, thus beginning a connection which 
lasted a little short of fifty years. 


Vice-President of Mutual at 30 

Five years later Mr. McCurdy, at the 
age of 30, became a director and also 
a vice-president of the company, and 
thereafter his life was devoted entirely 
to insurance. Twenty years later, on 
the death of President Winston, he 
was made president. 

Mr. McCurdy was a leading witness 
at the Armstrong Insurance Investiga- 
tion. The verbal tilts between the 
present Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court and the veteran insur- 
ance man are still remembered. 

Mr. McCurdy never surrendered any 
of his ideas or theories of insurance. 
He knew what insurance was, how it 
benefited humanity; its tremendous up- 


lifting influence. Knowing this he 
stood by his guns. It is recalled that 
upon one occasion he told Charles E. 


Hughes that Mr. Hughes could obtain 
much better results “if he would treat 
a witness a little more kindly and a 
little more considerately instead of 
making him feel that he was on the 
rack.” He had no hesitancy about 
criticising any question asked and if 


he thought it improper he declined to 
answer it. 

Mr. McCurdy, his son, Robert H., and 
his son-in-law, Louis A. Thebaud, with- 
drew from the Mutual Life following 
the Armstrong insurance investigation. 
Subsequently suits were brought, which 
were compromised by the payment to 
the Mutual Life of $815,000 in March, 
1908. 


Never Cherished Bitter Memories 

Robert H. McCurdy at his home in 
Morristown said to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter this week: 


“My father’s attitude towards insur- 
ance and towards individuals in insur- 
ance after the investigation was that 
he declined to be drawn into further 
controversy, and I have never heard 
him say an unkind word about any- 
body connected with the business since 
that time. He cherished no animosity, 
no hard feelings, and lived in quiet 
retirement.” Mr. McCurdy had been 
a man of much activity outside of the 
insurance business. He was at one 
time either a director or trustee of the 
Continental Insurance Company, the 
Guaranty Trust Company, the Lawyers’ 
Surety Company, the United States 
Mortgage and Trust Company, the Mor- 
ton Trust Company and the Nationar 
Union Bank. He was.also a member 
of many clubs and social and philan- 
thropic organizations, among them the 
Lawyers’ Club, the Metropolitan Club, 
the Morristown Country Club, St. Ste- 
phen’s Club, of London; the New Eng- 
land Society, the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art and the American Museum of 
Natural History. 


ROSENFELD BACK FROM EUROPE 
Fourth Vice-President of Equitable 
Visited Many Countries in the 
War Zone 
Henry L. Rosenfeld, fourth vice-presi 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, who has been in Europe for 
eéveral months, traveling in the inter- 
est of the Society, returned to New 
York this week. Many years ago the 
Society withdrew from Germany, Aus- 
tria, and a number of other European 
countries, and since the outbreak of the 
present war has ceased to solicit insur 
ance in any of the Continental countries 
ergaged in the conflict. Hence the war 
has had little appreciable effect on the 
Soctety’s mortality experience, as the 
following statistics indicate: War 
claims to February 1, 1916: Number of 
lives 127; amount, $504,148. Less re 
Serve accumulated on this insurance, 
$81,197; extra premiums, $126,215. mak 
ing net payments of $286,636. It is } 
teresting to note that the Equitable’s 
mortality rate for 1915 is lower than 
the average for the last fifteen years 
The ratio of actual to expected mortal 
itv from 1901 to 1905 was 84 per cent.: 
from 1906 to 1910, 83 per cent.: from 
111 to 1915, 78 per cent. The ratio for 
the last three years taken alone aver 

aves 75 per cent. 





PACIFIC MUTUAL DIVIDENDS 


President Cochran. president of the 
Pacific Mutual News, in his annual re 
port makes the following reference to 
the Company’s dividends: 

Dividends to Policyholders: We are 
glad to say that during the year 1915 
the Company earned without any dif- 
ficulty the large amount necessary to 
paintain the present dividend stand- 
ard, and also to warrant the setting 
aside during this year of an additional 
=" take the form of a special divi- 
aend, 


Dividends to Policyholders 


ES iadndnhaasedeuevemads $ 246,046 
7 BEREAN ite 253,586 
ST occ stencerdetectaes 341,906 
MN Sais cheucudeaunelesaumied 464,552 
EE SRE cme 527,614 
TA ig orca ae ga 612,011 
Mint angcudngndeusheners 807,306 
RRR ATT 906,339 
WN ab vc 6S conus Coiuebeuue 1,095,374 
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CANADA WAR LOSSES SMALL 


MOST SOLDIERS CARRY LITTLE 





Presidents of Dominion Company Sum 
up Situation and Make Predictions 
for Year 


The life insurance outlook in Canada 
icr this year, with particular reference 
to the war’s influence on life insurance 
ia the Dominion, is summed up for the 
“Life Underwriters’ News,” of Canada, 
following life insurance presi- 
A. Morrow, Imperial Life; G. 
Crown Life; E. Gurney, 
Life; E, P. Clement, 
Mutual of Canada; Herbert C. Cox, Can- 
aua Life; A. Macdonald, Great West 
Ife: William Smith, Western Empire; 
x H. Purdom, Northern Life. Their 
conclusions follow: 

The war year has thrust upon life 
insurance companies certain adverse 
conditions in regard to the carrying 
on of their business. These effects 
have made themselves felt chiefly in 
the greater difficulties and problems 
presented in the securing of new assur- 
aces, and in the extension of old as- 
surances, and in the extra death losses 
superimposed by the war on the ordi- 
nary death strain of the companies, by 
reason of claims in respect of those of 
their policyholders, who have given 
their lives in the service of the Empire. 
‘To illustrate this, recruiting decreases 
the numbers of those eligible for life in- 
surance, while at the same time mor- 
tality rates are aggravated by casual- 
ties at the front. 

We were entering upon a second year 
of the war, and no man could tell what 
the consequences of the war might be 
tcr Canada. The companies knew that 
t©ey would have to undertake large 


obligations, both in the supply of men 


by the 
dents. G. 
T. Somers, 
North American 


and money, and what effect it would 
buve upon local and national credit 
they could not anticipate. No one 
ceculd foretell the large crop of the 
year, and other favorable  circum- 
stances growing out of Canada’s par- 


ticipation in supply contracts for Great 
Britain and her Allies. These condi- 
tions taken together have been most 
favorable to all kinds of business. 


A Testing Time 

This, then, has been a testing time 
when the country’s resources in money 
ard men are being taxed to the utmost, 
but the country has given extraordi- 
rary evidence of its vitality and is 
standing the awful strain in a way that 
few of us thought possible. The life 
insurance companies, the other deposi- 
tory of the tangible evidence of a na- 
ticn’s foresight, are demonstrating be- 
y.nd question not only the soundness 
cf their basis, but their potential value 
to a people robbed of so much of its 
manhood and of its producing capacity. 


The Outcome 

It might be said, however, that in 
ro way have the war conditions of the 
lest year and a half threatened the 
stability or the solvency of the well 
organized Canadian companies. A very 
important factor in the situation has 
been the magnificent crop produced on 
the Western prairies during 1915, the 
importance of which it is impossible 
to over-estimate and notwithstanding 
the depression existing all over the 
world, Canadians are feeling the strain 
as little as any part of the known 
world, To this may also be added that 
the “many instances on a large scale 
of the uncertainties of life have 
‘brought about a more general apprecia- 
tion of the benefits of life insurance.” 


War Risks 
All Canadian companies have had a 
favorable experience in regard to 
claims arising from the war. Although 
in some cases the amount is by no 


means negligible, yet there is a marked 





absence of any cause for present 
arxiety. The average amount at risk 
upon enlisted men ig small, since they 
are principally young and have not yet 
become heavily insured, Men do not 
ordinarily acquire large lines of in- 
surance until they have reached mid- 
Cle life, and they are then for the most 
part beyond military age. 
Policy Loans 

The policy loan, owing chiefly to its 
attractiveness and the facility with 
which it can be obtained, appeals to the 
policyholders, being a great conveni- 
e.ce to be able to borrow in this way. 
There is a lurking danger behind it, 
which, “while they are a perfectly se- 
cure and proper investment for the 
cc mpanies, constitute a menace to the 
assured and his beneficiaries, against 
which I believe we should take every 
opportunity of warning our clients,” 
declares Mr. Herbert C. Cox, or “one 
should as surely hesitate to mortgage 
hig insurance as his home, and We 
should be remiss in our duty did we 
rot persistently point out the danger 
lurking in the policy loan.” 7 

Deferred Premiums 

The matter of deferred payment of 
premiums has been one of more or less 
moment owing to the extremely un- 
favorable weather prevailing in Sep- 
tember and the early part of October, 
threshing operations were delayed. 
This was followed by a car shortage, 
all of which had the effect of delaying 
cvllections. 

The Value of Lives 

From the last available census re- 
turns it would seem there are in Can- 
aca not less than three million insur- 
able men and women—mostly men. 
What is the value of these productive 
lives, now bearing the burden of nat- 
icnal growth, the earning power ofthe 
millions whom they support, upon 
whose shoulders rests the respons- 
ibility of producing those results which 
in their total give Canadians the right 
to call their country a nation? The 
Minister of Finance has said that it 
costs one thousand dollars to equip and 
maintain each man in the firing line 
for one year. Surely every man left 
at home is worth to his dependents the 


sim which Canada is paying to have 
him and them protected, This would 
suggest the insuring of this great 


human asset for the enormous sum of 
three thousand millions of dollars, 
while there is at present in force a little 
more than one thousand millions, cov- 
ering only about one-sixth of those who 
cculd avail themselves of the service 
and help of life assurance. “It is there- 
fore obvious that our people are seri- 
ously under-insured, a matter of import 
to all of us since the lack of such pro- 
tection as the insurance companies af- 
ford tendsto increase the possibility 
of her citizens becoming a charge upon 
the state.” says Mr. Cox. 
Confidence of the Future 

Speaking broadly, Canadians have 
sufficient reason to face the future with 
ecnfidence. The close of 1915 finds us 


enjoying an unusual degree of  pros- 
perity, reaping the benefits of record 
breaking crops, with many factories 


turning out war munitions and equip- 
ment, and with practically every indus- 
try active or reviving, resulting in a 
favorable trade balance instead of an 
unfavorable one for the twelve months 
e1ded last November, of approximately 
$163,000,000. This is the first favor- 
able trade balance that Canada has had 
in many years, and will help the finan- 
cial situation very considerably. The 
restoration of peace and the return ot 
that prosperity to Canada which will 
come with peace, will be early felt by 
life assurance companies, which in turn 
will promote the permanent, substan- 
tial growth and the true prosperity of 
al’ Canada. 








$8,844,547 IN FORCE 
The Equitable Life, of Washington, 
D. C., paid for $3,564,033 in 1915, and 
_— in force on December 
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Growing in Strength 


$429,975,546.00 
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The rise of any great institution 


is interesting history. 

The story of the early struggles 
of the Union Central; the begin- 
ning of a better era; and the 
giant strides of later years are all 
graphically told in the accom- 
panying chart, covering forty- 
nine years’ record of insurance 
in force. 


Thirty years required to 
reach the first One Hundred 
Millions; only seven years 
for the second; six for the 
third; five for the fourth; 
and practically one-third 
of the distance to the one- 


half Billion Mark cov- 


ered during the past year, $20090000000 


There are “reasons” for 
the growing strength and 
favor of the Company. 

For information, address 

ALLAN WATERS 

Superintendent of Agents 


The 


A REMARKABLE RECORD 


$ 300.000,00000 
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Union | 
Central 
Life 
Insurance Co. 


JESSE R. CLARK 
President 
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Insurance in Force—49 Years’ Record 














CALL ON COMPTON 











E INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


220 BROADWAY 
PHONE 6030-6031 CORTLAND 





The Service Route to Success 


By the Compton way, every client 
becomes a champion of your business 


COME IN AND TALK IT OVER—CALL TO-DAY 
WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 








CALL ON COMPTON 


CALL ON COMPTON 
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FINANCE 
COMMITTEE 





Company, for a limited teri!. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 
Good men, whether experienced in life insurance or not, may make direct contracts with Looe 
SS id happen and — for themselves, in addition to first serene 

srest insuring an incom . s 2 y a 
Ome, at Brosdway. Now York Glar e for the future. Address the Company 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 
CLARENCE H. KEBSEY, Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 


1914 


EDWARD TOWNSEND, Pres. Importers and Deaders Nat. Bas 
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Why Tax Insurance If It Does Government’s 
Work in Forestalling Dependency ? 


By William J. Graham 








—— 


This 
William J 


important address was delivered by 
Graham, manager of the Group In- 


surance Department of the Equitable Life As- 
ance Society at a convention of the Fifth 
State Conference on taxation tn Grand Rap- 
ds, Michigan. The tax commissions of the 


State and three tax conference representatives 


f each county in the State as well as many 
farmers, heard the speech delivered. 
Before inquiring critically into the 


fect that the life premium has in itself 
the elements of a self imposed tax for 
“support of government,” it is well to 
note in passing that the taxes should 
be based in proportion to “revenue en- 
joyed.” Between two men enjoying ex- 
actly the same “revenue,” is the one 
paying a life insurance premium to be 
deemed to have additional revenue to 
tax? England says not—under the 
Adam Smith definition—and goes fur- 
ther to deduct from the “revenue” of 
the insured man whatever part up to 1-6 
of the whole income that the insured 
wan pays for life insurance. 

Is not that strong support for count- 
ing out the life insurance premium? 
Now, why does England go further and 
permit the otherwise taxable income of 
the insured man to be reduced by the 
amount of life premium paid? The an- 
syver ig contained in that assumption 
that taxes are for support of govern- 
ment—and that life insurance is doing 
something in the way of work of gov- 
elnment. 

Two Extremes of Government 

Government has in itself a wide range 
cf meaning. The two extremes are 
those of laissez-faire (let alone) and 
protection. More popularly — stated, 
these policies are individualism and 
State-socialism the first a policy of 
non-interference with the free play of 
social forces the other, their control for 
the benefit of the community. A‘rough 
iliustration among nations would be em- 
bodied in contrasting, American govern- 
ment ideas with those of Germany. Yet 
government in the United States goes 
far beyond the laissez-faire theory as 
viewed by economists of the Herbert 
Spencer School who contend that gov- 
erument relief of the poor for instance, 
aid in fact State systems of education, 
initation and even our post office sys- 
lems stand condemned not only as inef- 
lective for their respective purposes but 
4s involving violations of man’s natural 
liberties. On the other hand the 
laissez-faire theory as viewed by John 
Stuart Mills more in keeping with our 
uetional practice construes for illustra- 
Von, the education of children and even 
acults as coming within the province of 
the State while maintaining the general 
tile that nothing which can be done by 
the voluntary action of the individual 
should be left to the state—and by state 
's Meant the whole system of govern- 
ment thus using the word in its generic 
Senses, 

Individualism 

Bp ng! the functions of govern- 
a oes ve viewed from the extremes 
America 7 ualism from which we in 
4 g00d oe i have already parted 

, ays to forms of state-socialism 
eee: 


to which we have headed quite a bit, 
there can be no dispute that it is the 
work of government to promote and 
preserve the economic physical and 
moral welfare of its people. Nor can 
there be any dispute on the general pro- 
position that dependency is a problem 
of government—handled, however, you 
will render any reasonable view of gov- 
ernment. 

Is life insurance doing the work of 
government in the field of forestalling 
dependency? If so, it is wise to regu- 
late it, but senseless to tax it. We do 
not tax the tuition fee paid to the 
school, the college or the university. 
Why, because those paying for their 
own education are saving money to 
state and improving the general wel- 
fare, Is not the life insurance premi- 
um saving the state from care of de- 
pendents, and does not the claim money 
do much in improving the general wel- 
fare? Certain hospitals are owned and 
operated by the state and at the state’s 
expense—other hospitals acting under 
general supervision of public officials 
are privately owned self-sustaining in- 
stitutions. Surely no one would pro- 
pose taxing the latter class merely be- 
ceuse the care they give sick and 
wounded is not at the state’s expense. 
For this reason hospitals are not taxed 
and anyone can see at once that the 
privately sustained hospital not only 
should be tax free but should be en- 
couraged as doing gratuitously work 
that otherwise must become a state bur- 
den at least to a large degree. 


Life Insurance Preserves Early Ideas 


of Blessing of Liberty 


life insurance 
test of performing a 
State under the constitution of the 
United States? The preamble clearly 
reads that our Constitution is ordained 
and established among other things to 
“promote the general welfare and se- 
cure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity.” Does any 
other institution in our country do 
more to preserve those early ideas of 


answer to the 


function of the 


Does 


the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity by conserving our 
individualism and protecting our de- 
pendents. 


Dependency is one of the costly 
problems of the state. In lost self re- 
spect, in degredation of many kinds, in 
crime, in ignorance, in disease the cost 
is untold. In mere money it is esti- 
mated that our country has an invest- 
ment for institutions for dependents of 
all kinds of a billion and a half in dol- 
lars. What a wealth of taxes has been 
sunk here. The president of the Na- 
tional Congress of Charities and Cor- 
rections has estimated the annual ex- 
penditures for dependency through in- 
stitutional channels to be from 350 to 
400 millions a year. 


Cost of Dependency 
Edward A. Woods, president of the 


National Association of Life Under- 
writers and authority on taxation, life 





members. 
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> PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND, purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, con- 
as PENN MUTUAL VALUES, make an INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFITS 
18 unsurpassed for net low cost and care of interests of 





THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
reserve 





Vice-President and 





THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSBURGH .. .. 
are higher this year than ever before. 


attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to 
FRANK A. WESLEY 


Director of Agencies 


Our 








insurance, and charity problems, esti- 
mates that we spend as much for de- 
pendency as we do for life insurance 


tiie great avoider of dependency. Sure- 
lv there is sore need for more wide- 
spread application of life insurance 


both as a maintainer of self-respect, of 
in.dividual “liberty and welfare” to re- 
fer again to the Constitution—-and as a 
tux saver from the hungry maw of de- 
pendency, 

The various states of the Union have 
contributed nothing to subsidize life in- 


surance for its work to alleviate de- 
pendency—life insurance has asked 
nothing. The various states of the 
Union have maintained separate and 
therefore duplicated life insurance de- 
partments to supervise life insurance 
at the cost of the business—life insur- 
ance does not protest against paying 
the cost of necessary supervision. But 


when the state taxes life insurance for 
nore than ten millions a year above the 
cost of state supervision, life insurance 
officials protest the tax as illogical and 
unconscionable. Think of this—during 
the past ten years the policyholders of 
this county after paying all expenses 
of insurance supervision have been 
held up by the state tax collector 
uider the police laws of the state—for 
ten millions of dollars because they tax 
themselves to pay life insurance premi- 
ums. 


has come to the 
state through taxing the premiums of 
twenty-five million American men, wo- 
men and children, for the most part of 
poor circumstances, and whose insur- 
ance average for the whole about 600. 
per policy. Escape from this tax has 
been effected by the other 65 or 75 
million people—by carrying no life in- 
surance. And here’s where the state 
draws its biggest quota of dependents 


This ten million 


for whose support the self-taxed poli- 
cyholder pays, first as a citizen and 
then as a policyholder. Is this fair? 


Plainly it would be good business for 
the states of the Union with their an- 
nual budget of 400 millions for depend- 
ency to get the uninsured to provide 
for themselves. Would it not be reason- 
able and good business for the state to 
actually offer any contribution to the 
premium to cover in advance these un- 
insured millions—that would be less 
than the subsequent cost of their de- 


pendency through not carrying life in- 
surance? 
Compulsory Insurance 


Where compulsory insurance legis- 
lation has been enacted—as in the 
workingman’s insurance plan of Ger- 


many and as now proposed in a revo- 
lutionary disability bill fathered by the 
American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation before New York and certain 
other states, the state not only refrains 
from the ridiculous position of taxing 
the premiums, but in Germany the state 
pays a part of such premiums—and in 
the compulsory bills referred to now 
before legislatures of certain of our 
states the proposal is made for the 
state to pay one-fifth of the cost. 
Under socialistic plans a premium 
tax would be condemned as an absurd- 
ity and the advocates of such plans 
feel it logical to require the state to 
contribute to such insurances from tax 
funds collected from other sources. Can 
any one defend a tax on insurance un- 
Ger a more individualistic plan of gov- 
ernment where the insurance is not 
compulsory, but a self inflicted cost as 
it were for doing the very thing that 
under a more socialistic view the state 
compels to have dons and feels called 


upon to pay in part for the perform- 
ance. 

Passing from the general claims of life in- 
surance to taxing immunity, we behold it to- 
day at the opposite extreme of being the most 
severely taxed institution in American af- 
fairs All physical properties of life insur- 
ance are taxed and in addition life insur 


ance pays this objectionable premium tax to 


the various States and taxing jurisdictions 
that singles it out among institutions as pay- 
ing both general property taxes and an in- 
come tax. This premium tax is not directly 
leveled against the policyholder, but comes 
from him no less surely in increased pre- 
miums, and is again singular as a State tax 


insomuch as State taxation is commonly direct 
taxation The premium tax in Michigan is 2 per 


cent. of the gross premiums which is even some- 


what above the general average, since the pre- 
mium tax rate of all States average 1.84 per 
cent, of the gross premiums 

Life insurance funds are taxed insofar as 


they are invested. Real estate owned by life 
insurance pay the same tax as real estate 
owned elsewhere. If the whole assets of a 
life insurance company were in real estate or 
other physical forms of wealth the entire 
wealth would be taxed under general prop- 
erty tax in the communities where the prop- 
erty was located, in addition to the indefen- 
sible premium tax However, all life insur 
ince funds are not in physical wealth, as it 
is desirable they should not be Much of 
the money is constituted in rights, such as 
mortgages hond and stocks While these 


(Continued on page 6.) 





stick to it. 


and PROSPEROUS WEST. 





IF your present connection is satisfactory and profitable, 
IF NOT, then contract with a 
MUTUAL old line life company for territory in the GREAT 


A few DESIRABLE OPENINGS just now, with liberal 
brokerage and renewal contracts for DESIRABLE men. 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
MINNEAPOLIS 


WESTERN 
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H. A. HOPF ON ORGANIZATION 


DATA FROM 35 LiFE COMPANIES 
Military and Functional Types of Or- 
ganization Discussed Before Hart- 
ford Insurance Institute. 





Harry A. Hopf, of the Phoenix Mu- 
tial, is delivering an interesting series 
of lectures at the Insurance Institute of 
Hartford along constructive lines. His 
initial lecture was on methods of “Mak- 
ing an Efficiency Analysis.” The topic 
of his second lecture was “Basic Prin- 
ciples of Organization.” The topic of 
his third lecture is “The Human Factor 
in Management.” 

He introduced his lecture by giving 
various definitions of organization, and 
sketched the main divisions of the busi- 
ness field. He pointed out that each 
organization could be divided into four 
divisions—producing, selling, financing 
ard accounting, and by means of charts 
thrown on the screen, he illustrated the 
differences between the working author- 
ities in a trading and a manufacturing 
enterprise, showing the basic divisions 
of organization in each of these two 
fields. 

In continuing his discussion, Mr. Hopf 
dwelt upon the importance of dividing 
the organization by functions, and illus- 
trated the difference between the so- 
called military and functional types of 
organization. He then took up for dis- 
cussion the orzanization of a life insur- 
ance company, and defined the differ- 
ences in the functions of the various 
officials, who he said could be divided 
into executive, administrative and ad- 
visory classifications. 

He then touched briefly on a classifi- 
cation of the functions of the various 
departments of a life insurance com- 
pany, and showed how they could be 
divided up according to the same divi- 
sions existing in the business field. 


Company Organization 

With this material as a background, 
Mr. Hopf illustrated in rapid succession 
the existing organizations of more than 
fifteen American life insurance compa- 
nies, beginning with several small com- 
penies recently organized, and finally 
showing the organizations of two or 
three of the largest companies in the 
country. His underlying thesis in 
these graphic presentations of life in- 
surance organizations was to the effect 
that the larger the company, the more 
essential it was to highly organize its 
activities. 

Mr. Hopf finally dwelt upon some 
new organization developments of the 
modern life insurance company, and in- 
dicated the need for a constant study in 
an objective manner of the organiza- 
tion activities. It was only in that man- 
ner, he said, that the organization de- 
velopment could keep pace with the 
constantly growing needs of the busi- 
ness. 

Data From 35 Companies 

The material presented by Mr. Hopf 
during the course of this lecture was 
entirely new and specially prepared for 
the occasion. Over thirty-five Ameri- 
can life insurance companies contrib 
uted information in response to letters 
sent out by Mr. Hopf, and although the 
identities of the companies necessarily 
were not divulged, the lessons drawn 
from the differences in the structural 
organizations of the companies were 
very instructive. 

The entire address, which was filled 
with suggestions of a practical charac- 
ter concerning organization questions, 
was listened to with great interest by 
vr. audience which, in size, was exceed- 
ec only by that on the occasion of the 
first lecture, which drew the biggest 
audience in the history of the Insurance 
Lystitute activities. 


C. H. Patterson, secretary-treasurer 
cf the Central Ontario Association at 
Peterboro, Ont., has enlisted for over- 
seas service. He was connected with 
the Imperial Life. 





FARMERS’ NATIONAL MEETING 


Reduce Directors from Twenty-three 
to Eighteen—Re-Elect Old 
Officers 


The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Farmers National Life Insur- 
ance Company of America was held 
March 2 in Chicago. 

The number of directors was reduced 
from twenty-three to eighteen. Seven- 
teen of the old directors were re-elect- 
ed and one name was added. There 
was no dissatisfaction with the six old 
directors not re-elected. They desired 
not to be re-elected. Immediately 


after the meeting of the stockholders 
the new board of directors held a meet- 
ing and re-elected all the old officers 


of the Company. 


It was especially gratifying that the 


president, who is the head of the 
agency department, could report that 
whereas the expense of the agency su- 
pervision and of payments to agents 
other than commissions, had been in 
1914 $21,748.22, these items were re- 


duced in 1915 to $11,494.31 
the reduction having been made in the 
last six months of the year—and are 
now running at the rate of less than 
$600 per month. Also that during the 
past twelve months the commissions 
paid to agents had been reduced by 20 
per cent. 

Also the president was able to report 
that notwithstanding this heavy reduc- 
tion in expense insurance had _ been 
written during the past six months 
more than twice as fast as during the 
same months a year previous. 


nearly all 


Why Tax Insurance? 


(Continued from page 5.) 


taxed, they none the 
physical property in 


directly 
represent 


rights are not 


less in turn 


railroads, plants, utilities, land; all of which 
is taxable as physical wealth, with indirect 
effect upon the value of the shares or 


mortgages 

Of course, it 
the argument is 
capes a 
physical 
erty-tax system 


can be maintained for what 
worth, that life insurance es- 
portion of the tax of its 
since under our general prop- 
both the physical property is 
taxed and the evidences or rights to this prop- 
erty, as represented in bonds, stocks and the 
rivliits and mortgages, are also taxed, 


certain 
assets, 


No life insurance advocates of importance 
have ever contended against life insurance 
being taxed upon its real estate or other 
physical property, and being taxed in license 
and fees, or otherwise, the necessary sums to 
support efficient governmental supervision of 
the business. 

It is this additional gross premium tax im- 


posed on the policyholder that life insurance 
maintains to be unjust and with- 
out parallel. 


excessive, 


Ve come now to the “human nature” side, 
and “practical politics’ phases of the life in- 
surance tax situation, both of which must be 
considered in any attempt to achieve taxation 


reform Under the general property tax sys- 
tem the tax rate is arranged and assessed 
with the practical idea in mind of first catch- 


ing the rabbit before attempting to skin it. 
This scheme takes into account the fact that 
immense sums of taxable values will never 
be reached, and also tolerates a system of 


that the 
reckoned upon 
remnant of the taxable 
premiums to the con- 
system of State supervision 
to each State in which the 


under-assessing values generally, so 
ultimate and necessary tax is 
an undervaluation of a 
wealth, Life insurance 
trary are under a 
reported in detail 


company operates. They, therefore form a read- 
ily available item for tax—the more so since 
the tax bears indirectly upon the policyholder 
nd as such has not heretofore been appre 


the policyholder in its true enorm 
ity or heen resented for it. There can be no 
dispute about the policyholder paying the tax 
any more than there could be excuse for the 
life insurance tax on the mere point of avail- 


ability of figures. Fraternal societies have 
been successfully able to resist taxing not 
only for their own peculiar organization but 
for practically the whole field of assessment- 
ism to which they are inseparably allied. 

Commenting of this fact Hon. John A. 


Hartigan, when President of the National Con- 


vention of Insurance Commissioners, said: 
“In many States assessment life insurance 
companies are exempted from taxation. In all 


States fraternal beneficiary societies are ex- 
empted. Why? Because the members of 
the society recognize the fact that the tax in- 
creases their payments; and the members have 
been taught that the interests of the society 
are their interests.” 

Between the three forms of insurance, Fra- 
ternal, Assessment and Old Line life insur- 
ince the latter has strong claims relatively, 
for consideration at the hands of the State 
insomuch as not within a generation has a 
company conducted continuously on the Old 


Line plan failed to pay dollar for dollar any 
and every obligation to policyholders—whereas 
assessment 


forms of and actual and so-called 


—.. 
Fraternal insurance have produced sad fail- ternalism and assessmentism to the days of 
ures attended with cruel disappointment and adequately rated level premium Old Line life 


insurance the business has undergone a vast 
evolution in scientifically achieving the ingyy. 
ance without essentially altering the purposes 
of the insurance. 

The apathy of Old Line policyholders cay 
only be accounted for in the unthinking ag. 
sumption that the tax does not intimately 


bitter disaster the thousands of assessment cer- 
tificate holders, and the beneficiaries they 
would protect. 

Iowa, taking heed of the dangers of assess- 
mentism, forbids the formation of any new 
life insurance companies upon the Assessment 
plan, and in common with many other States, 


has statutes designed to encourage Assess- concern them as a personal tax. Upon this 
ment Companies to adjust themselves to ade- topic more authoritative utterance could be fe. 
quate level premiums and reorganize under corded than that of the Insurance Commission. 
Old Line Life Insurance laws. ers of the several States in National Conven. 
Yet Iowa, like these other States, exempts tion assembled here in Michigan a few years 
premium payments on the assessment plan of ago when they reported on the subject as 
Life Insurance from taxation, while it puts a_ follows: e ; 
tax of 2% per cent. upon the gross Iowa pre- “Life insurance taxes either increase the 
miums of Old Line Life Insurance companies cost of insurance or diminish the amount of 


of other States operating in Towa. it. In one case they fall on the policyhold. 

I assume that all States view life insur- ers; in the other on the beneficiaries of the 
ance and, in fact, all forms of legitimate in- insurance. The mere desire to raise revenye 
surance as great factors in promoting the com- does not warrant imposing upon life insurance 
mon good. As such the State is concerned a special form of premium income tax. If 4 
hoth as a matter of responsibility to the in- premium income tax did not correspondingly 
dividual constituent and as an entity in sup- increase the cost of insurance or reduce the 
porting sound forms of life insurance. Tax- amount of it, and if it could be justified on 
ing level premium life insurance retains the any ground, yet it is discriminatory to impose 
abhorrent features which would have surround- this tax on life insurance alone: and the rate 


ed the same attempt, if made to tax the self- imposed is excessive. 
imposed contributions of surviving members Life insurance in the name of the policy. 
to the needy family of a deceased associate. holder bearing this illogical and excessive tax 


From the primitive “pass-the-hat” form of fra- burden asks for taxation relief. 





Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Inc. 1851 
New policies with modern provisions Attractive literature 
W.D. Wyman, President W.S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 








Work And Win With Us 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 








Warm Personal Interest 


That describes the happy relation existing between 
the Fidelity and its Field Men, and explains why 
both are forging ahead. Maybe you could reach a 
higher success in that atmosphere. 


Write to 


The Fidelity Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, Presidert PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Representing 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America 
mean certain success for you. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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EXPERIENCES OF A WOMAN AGENT 








Mrs. Jennie Watkins, of the New 
york Life, told a reporter for the New 
York “Evening Mail” a few days ago 
that “there is no sex appeal in writing 
policies! If I were a man I could make 
millions!” These exclamations were 
culled at random from an interview, 
“Apove all else you must believe in 
ycur work, be self-confident, enthusi- 
astic, courageous and an_ optimist. 
Otherwise how will you survive that 
first snarl that is hurled at you, name- 
lv. ‘I don’t want any insurance.’ You’ve 


got to be onto your job, know your lit- 
tle book and show that you yourself 
life insurance as a 


believe in good 





MRS. JENNIE WATKINS 
Catholic believes in prayer. You’ve 
got to prove to people that the right 
kind of policy is the only thing on 
earth worth putting your money into,” 
she said. 

Mrs. Watkins is a little woman, only 
seventeen years older than her twenty- 
three-year-old daughter (figure it out if 
you want to; Mrs. Watkins doesn’t 
mind), black-haired, blue-eyed, a_ brisk 
unaffected manner and becoming, busi- 
hesslike clothes. She wears high-col- 
lared blouses “because they seem more 
in keeping with her work.” 

“Sex appeal!” she laughed. “That’s 
the very reason most women fail in this 
work. It is natural for a woman, 
young, attractive and trying to make 
her own living, to hope that among the 
prosperous men she visits in the course 
of business, someone, somewhere, will 
turn out to be Prince Charming, It’s 
instinctive. I was on the verge of say- 
ing it’s inevitable. 

“But she must choose between suc- 
cess in love and success in business. 
Maybe that is why I have had some 
Success. You see, my husband is liv- 
g—an invalid, and therefore depend- 
‘nt, This fact may have helped me to 
throw my undivided energies into my 
work. I am not looking for flirtations. 

But if only I were a man! I know 
| could make millions! Earning money 

‘Snot hard if you go at it with a single 
purpose. Most women don’t. 
coh rnane I am a woman, I am re- 

; ed with courtesy. ‘Have a chair 
ster nie it’s a pleasant day.’ But 
_ pr gnergen preliminaries are 
vork ein get any further unless I 

re my ee as any man agent, 

ae : ntage ends. 
st re ~y willing to be kicked out 
lnewrnes . if the kicker gave me his 
they're oe afterward. As it is, 
wn ao Bac polite, but they don’t 
ropositio ice in me as a business 
n until I make them have it. 


“If I were a man I could mix with 
men in their clubs and what not. Don’t 
you realize how much big business is 
transacted under back-slapping, cigar- 
handing methods? You know what I 
mean. 

“Well, a woman can’t do that. She 
is fearfully handicapped by the social 
cede. Her method must be the pure 
brain method, unaided by personal 
pleasantries, Otherwise she would be 
grossly misunderstood and an inevita- 
ble failure.” 

Mrs. Watkins has been in the insur- 
ance business only seven years, but 
she has already met “the meanest 
man.” 

“I have known but one man,” she 
says, “who said he wanted insurance, 
aid it turned out he only said it in or- 
der to get a free medical examination! 
After the policy was all made out he 
refused to take it, and I had to pay the 
physician. I guess he’s the meanest 
man on record.” 





ABDOMINAL MEASUREMENTS 


“In all border line or perplexing 
cases be sure to give the exact height 
and weight by measurement and on the 
scales, though in many instances it 
may be inconvenient to weigh appli- 
cants; and be particular to note any 
cLange in weight, explaining the reason 
for gain or loss,’ says Dr. John L, 
Davis, medical director of the Amica- 
bie Life, of Waco. In these cases ex- 
act measurement of the chest and 
girth are extremely important—a large 
or pendulous abdomen always means 
lessened expectancy; among insured 
men though they be only a little over- 
weight, say 5 per cent. to 15 per cent., 
when the abdominal girth is an inch 
or two larger than the expanded chest 
the mortality is increased 20 per cent. 





American Bankers Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago paid for $3,307,294 busi- 
ness written in 1915. Total paid-for 
business in force amounted to $9,0965,- 
521. 





Edward A. Woods, president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, will sail for Jamaica on March 
1: for a month’s rest. He needs it be- 
cause he has been traveling about the 
ccuntry for weeks in the interest of the 
National Association. It is worthy of 
note that despite the time Mr. Woods 
bas given to national association af- 
feirs, his agency has been more than 
holding its own. Until March 15 Mr, 
Woods will remain in Pittsburgh look- 
ing after affairs of his agency and 
there will be a _ big convention of 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
agents, connected with the Woods 
agency, in Pittsburgh on March 10-11. 





Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 





PASSES $50,000,000 IN FORCE 
Franklin Life Making Steady Progress 
—Excess of Income Over Disburse- 
ments Last Year $553,623 





In 1915 the Franklin Life of Spring- 
field had an income over disbursements 
of $553,623, Its admitted assets are 
$7,229,108. Its outstanding insurance is 
$50,281,615. It has paid to policyhold- 
ers since organization nearly $10,000,- 
Oco0, 

During the year the Franklin inserted 
a provision in all policies that the in- 
sured, or after his death the beneficiary 
may direct the proceeds of the policy 
be paid as an income either for a fixed 
term of years or during the entire life- 


time of the policy, the income being 
payable annually, semi-annually, quar- 
terly or monthly. Another innovation 


during the year was the inauguration 
of a new service to policyholders in the 
quarterly issuance of “The Franklin 
Mentor.” 

The Franklin’s investments: are well 
chosen, as the Company has never 
closed a year with a dollar of principal 
or interest in default. 

BUSINESS INSURANCE 
William J. Graham Will Tell 
of Local 


Members 
Association How to 
Sell It 
On March 28 the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of New York will be ad 
dressed by William J. Graham, man- 
ager of the group insurance department 


ot the Equitable Life Assurance Soci- 
ety, and one of the wizard business 
getters in life insurance. He will dis- 


cuss “Business—How to Sell It.” KE, 
i. Rittenhouse, of the Life Extension 
Institute, will talk of conservation of 
life and health, his remarks to be illus- 
trated by stereopticon slides 

The dinner will be held on March 28. 





WHAT IS OPPORTUNITY? 


As arule something you create 
yourself, but working conditions 
helpa great deal. That is where we 
can help—if you can deliver. One 
or two openings of importance now 
—but only for the right men. You 
may be the man. It’s your move. 


Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. C. BALDWIN, President 
HOWARD S. SUTPHEN, Director of Agencies 








The 


Perfect Protection Policy 
RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolutely new 
and different to talk to your pros- 


pects. Gives you a chance to earn 
more money than you are now 
making. 


Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain the most * to date clauses 
known to the Insurance World. 
The Accident and Health gives full 
protection for at least a third less 
cost than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts are 
as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL_ TELL 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 


FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 











THE 
First Mutual 


Chartered in America, 1835 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 











FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Assets, J an. i, 

din METRE ELE $74,274,980.68 
RADIOS 6 os cs0.0:0 69,154,791.00 
ee $5,120,189.68 


The New England Mutual’s recognized 
position in the front rank of American 
companies is the result of seventy-two 
years of honorable, capable and equitable 
dealing. If you are a “front rank” man 

you want to be identified with such an 
institution, 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
217 Broadway, New York 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 








The ‘‘Home Life” 


The fifty-sixth annual state- 
the Life 
Insurance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 


ment of Home 


sents a record of substantial 


benefits to its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 
Assets increased to 
$32,029,439.71 after paying to 
$3,447,381 in- 


cluding dividends of 


$602,721 


The insurance in force was - 
increased by $4,766,740 and 


$125,660,173 


policy-holders 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








1865 --- Fifty-One Years Old --- 1916 








Unexcelled In 
Favorable Mortality 


AND 
Economy of Management 


The 
Provident Life 
and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
Rates of Premium Extremely Low and 


still further reduced by 
Annual Dividends 
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l Live Hints For Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and General Efficiency 














The Prudential Insur- 

Clever ance Company of 
Prudential America is running a 
“Record” Ideas number of clever 
drawings and sketches 

in the Prudential “Record,” its live- 





THE DRIVING-WHEEL 
iS He Tree OF 


CONCENTRATED ENERGY. 









b — 
~ 
/ 
CONCENTRATE 
ENERGY ON ARREARS 


Remember Low Arrears Means 


LAPSES 
BACK CALLS 
“ \WORRY 


your 


’ 


wire “ginger” paper. One of the best 
that has recently appeared is the ac- 
companying cut. Another good feature 
about the “Record” is that men with 
rate books are frequent contributors, 
their experience and advice being a de- 
cided help to others in the field. 
a * * 
The American 
A Common Sense Bankers Associa- 
Talk on tion tells of a New 
Thrift England farmer who 
trains oxen to draw 
heavy loads. He is an artist at train- 
ing heavy loads, and the oxen he trains 
usually take first prize in the pulling 
contests at the county fairs. He claims 
to have a secret process, but it is sim- 
ply a logical plan for developing pull- 
ing strength. While young he hitches 
the oxen to a light sled, which they 
cun draw with ease. The load is in- 
creased as they get accustomed to 
diagging the sled, but until they are 
two years old he doesn’t work, but just 
exercises them, When they are two 
years old he* works them every day. 
Once a day he hitches them to a heavy 
stone in the barnyard and lets them 
drag it a few feet. Heavier stones are 
used and longer pulls allowed as they 
become stronger, and the peculiar fact 
is, he never hitches them to something 
he knows they can’t drag, and they ex- 
pect to move whatever he hitches them 
to He never overloads. 

There’s a whole lot of common sense 
in this farmer’s ox-training process 
that applies to human beings. Business 
failures are due in the main to attempt- 
ing too much; in hitching up to some- 
thing you can’t pull; in acquiring a 
lead of debt that is staggering; in liv- 
ing beyond one’s means; in overbuy- 
ing, overtrading, overtrusting. 

Thirty per cent. of the business fail- 
ures are due to lack of capital, which, 
in other words, simply means that a 
little man has hitched himself to a big 
proposition. 

Down on Long Island a builder was 
particularly successful in building a 
certain type of house, cheap, but good. 
He knew to a cent how much it would 
cost to build, and could sell as fast as 
he built, He made money. Not satis- 
fied with being a cheap and prosper- 
cus builder, and wanting to be in the 
“four hundred” of the builders, he 


started a dozen elaborate and costly 


dwellings. Here he fell down. He was 


out of his element, beyond his strength. 


He had hitched himself to a load heav- 
ier than he could move and a load he 
was not accustomed to. It almost made 
him a bankrupt. Now he has gone 
back to his first type of house, a sadder 
but wiser builder. 

Another business man had a very 
«cod year. He made money. Satisfied 
that he had “struck his gait,” he rent- 
ed an expensive suite of offices, moved 
into a fashionable neighborhood, and 
spent his money freely. The depres- 
sion of 1913 came on and after it the 
war, He has had two years of constant 
worry, and has barely saved himself 
from failure. He, too, hitched himself 
te more than he could draw, for when 
you undertake to pull a load, you must 
rot only reckon on the smooth asphalt, 
but the hills and the mud holes. 

What these men should have learn- 
ec-——what every man needg to learn, is 
to properly gauge his strength. Thrift 
is good management. It is not only a 
matter of saving money, but spending 


it wisely, advantageously, looking 
ahead, being satisfied with modest 
things until you can afford more ex- 


pensive ones. You can be as happy in 
a fifty-dollar flat as in a five-thousand 
dollar apartment. 

Some kinds of debt are desirable, 
helpful and necessary. Some kinds of 
debt are nerve-racking and costly. Buy 
a home on the installment plan, but 
don’t buy an automobile that way. Take 
cut a life insuri.nce policy, but be guid- 
e!' by the agent as to how much it 
should be. Dress well, but pay your 
tailor; live well, but pay your grocer; 
don’t “hang-up” one to pay the other— 
they need the money as much as you. 
Kern largely, spend thoughtfully, and 
save consistently, so that you may have 
scmething to spend when your earning 
power is less than it is to-day, and your 
needs, it may be, are greater. Develop 
financial strength as the oxen acquire 
physical strength—gradually. Don’t 
gamble to get rich quick, nor mortgage 
the future to enjoy the present. 


To develop the ability to draw heavy 
loi. ds is a slow, steady process. It takes 
petience and training. While the lives 
of some great men remind us that we 
cen make money by taking chances, 
you can lose it the same way. Tackle 
big problems, undertake big things, but 
let there be first the slow, patient train- 
ing that develops strength and reserve 
eLergy, just as the farmer develops the 
strength of his oxen by years of patient 
dragging of stones in the barnyard. 
Frew men can make one dollar do the 
work of two, and you had better not 
try, Better get the two first, and only 
hitch up to the thing you know you 
can, drag, for it may drag you. 


E. A. Woods, president 


Four Kind of the National Associ- 
of Men ation of Life Under- 
in the World writers, says there are 
four kinds of men in 


the universe. 

1, The man who does not do 
thing even when told to do it. 

2. The man who does what he is told. 

3. The man who does more than he 
is told. 

4. The man 
ot h 


any- 


who gets there in spite 


* * + 

Whether or not the story is true 
The that was a rather clever yarn 
T. R. in Chicago about the agent sena- 
Story ing an abusive letter to Theo- 

dore Roosevelt at Oyster Bay, 
with a check for $15. According to the 
letter the check was “for the payment 
cf your time in reading the letter tell- 
ing you your right name.” 

The Colonel’s secretary was in a 
quandary and asked what reply should 
be sent, if any. 

“Send the check back,” said Roose- 
velt, “tell him to sell himself a life in- 
surance policy and come to see me 
personally.” 

It is not known whether or not the 
life insurance agent accepted the in- 
vitation, but if the agent is familiar 
with the Colonel’s views on prepared- 
ness, there igs just one safe bet. 

A number of newspapers used this 
story as a peg on which to hang stones 
about the present day life insurance 
agent and his methods, Many of these 
stones were highly complimentary to 
the agent. 

* * * 
The man who is the least 


Needs willing to talk with you 
Insurance is, as a rule, the man 
the Most whose family needs the 

insurance the most, so 


think of his wife and children, and 
what your efforts may mean to them, 
and go after the business hard, remem- 
bering that you can’t lose what you 
haven't got, and that a sincere earnest 
effort to effect insurance on the life of 
a man who should have it brings you 
the satisfaction of a duty well done, 
even though you do fail to get the ap- 
plication, says R. W. Stevens, of Illinois 
Life. 
- x * 


Not mentioning any names, 


Double- but a New York City insur- 
Barreled ance agent has_ recently 
Interviews been in a position where 

metropolitan daily news- 


papers have sent men to interview him: 
The first reporter was from the New 
York “Commercial.” After he got his 
interview the subject turned in a sym- 
pathetic fashion to his personal situa- 
tion. The reporter left the office after 
signing an application for $4,000 life 
insurance. The second caller was a re- 
porter for the New York “Times.” He 
left his signature to an application for 
$3,000 life insurance. You would think 
that a man who can write insurance so 
easily would be one of the great per- 
sonal writers of New York because he 
never lets an opportunity slip by. Well, 
he is. 


“THE $100,000 CASE.” 


Equitable Society Employes Conceive 
Produce and Act a Clever, Satiricaj | 
Musical Comedy 
The Equitable Employes’ Association 
ci the Equitable Life Assurance gp. 
c‘ety made a hit with a musical com. 
edy given in Terrace Garden, this city, 
last week. The composer, author and 
cast were recruited from the Equit- 
able. “The One Hundred Thousand 
Dollar Case” was the title and F p 
Fitzer, the librettist. The plot follows: 
Thomas Taylor is in love with the 
daughter of George Tease Bilson. At 
a party given on the lawn of the Bil. 
son mansion Tom proposes to Gladys 
the daughter of Bilson. She refuses, 
but adds that she will marry him as 
soon as he writes $100,000 of life jp. 
surance. He is determined to do go, 
The one he approaches for the ingur. 
aice is Bilson and he promises to in 
sure for that amount. Mr. Bilson re. 
cvives a cable that he is to be visited 
by Baron Virgil Verplatz and Count 
Hassenpfeffer, who are excellent sales. 
men, but whose business (selling doves 
to Peace Conferences) is no longer 
prospering, Bilson is determined to 
employ them, and his determination js 
overheard by two representatives of a 
r'val company. The two men plan to 
do away with the Germans in order to 
rob the Equitable of their services, 
Cne of the rival representatives, know. 
ing that Bilson has $100,000 of stoca 
in his safe, decides to steal the stock, 
piace it in the pocket of one of the 
Germans, have him accused of the theft 
aud sent to jail. A colored porter is 
hired to throw the other one into a 
nearby pond. The Germans arrive, one 
of them wearing a derby with a dottea 
line. In order to make them present: 
akle, Tom loans one his dress. suit. 
Thre stock is stolen and placed in the 
pocket of the coat worn by the Baron, 
but which is the property of Tom. Bil- 
son, anxious to play a prank on his 
friends, takes the clothes of one of the 
Germans, including the derby with the 
dotted line. Trouble starts at this point. 
The stock theft is discovered. It is 
feund in the Baron’s possession, but 
tre coat being Tom’s, he is accused of 
stealing it. Gladys intercedes. Bilson, 
who had been mistaken for one of the 
Germans and thrown into the pond by 
Sam, returns just in time to free Tom 
by claiming that he promised Tom the 
$100,000. Bilson thinks they are re 
ferring to the insurance; the crowd 
tn'nks he is referring to the stock. Do 

pot worry, it ends all right. 

The quality of the music was excel: 
lent; the book better than many turned 
out by Harry B. Smith while the ac 
tcrs can turn to Broadway if insurance 
work becomes too prosaic, The per 
furmance was a decided credit to the 
ability of the company’s employes. 

About two thousand attended the 
entertainment including several of the 
officers of the company. After the 
performance there was dancing. 


’ 


Record of Calls and Cases Closed of Three John Hancock Men. 


In view of the discussion at agency conventions of the relations between the number of calls and interviews to 


business written, the following 
the Maryland and 


1915, are of interest. 


transcript of the three best records of the veekly report contest 
District of Columbia Agency of the John Hancock on Octeber 18, 
These figures were read at 


a recent meeting by 


ot the John Hancock for Maryland and the District of Columbia. 








Inter- Applica- Insur- Inter- Applica Insur- 

Calls views tions ance Premium Calls views tions ance Premium 
10/23 24 15 3 $18,000 $459.92 60 32 I $4,000 $67.72 
10/30 24 15 I 3,000 136.00 33 16 1 2,000 61.52 
11/6 2 15 I 19,070 754.20 5 4 I 1,000 40.97 
11/43 29 20 2 6,500 207.38 16 ~~ i. heme § shined 
11/22 32 i8 3 11,000 342.52 15 5S £+§+;_«§ ji @éerse seeses 
11/27 16 8 3 15,000 425.95 1 9 3 13,000 458.99 
12/4 24 16 I 1,500 34-57 18 13 I 6,000 132.00 
12/11 27 SS ‘se wae soe ° 16 13 4 16,000 1,132.00 
12/18 22 16 3 5,000 145.66 12 10 2 3,000 80.00 
12/24 11 6 I 1,000 25.09 2 S £#§$;§$8 «s¥eese §§§  eesece 

233 148 18 $80,070 $2,531.29 188 117 13 $45,000 $1,973.20 


Ernest J, 


inaugurated by 
1915, closing December 24, 
Clark, of Baltimore, State agent 


Inter- Applica- Insur- 

Calls views tions ance Premium 
33 19 3 $14,000 $258.02 
34 24 3 5,000 184.09 
34 27 4 14,000 375-79 
18 14 — wee ome 
30 20 I 3,000 152,09 
33 21 I 5,000 271.50 
32 20 ; 5,000 69.35 
35 20 I 1,000 51.77 
34 22 3 12,000 227.46 
35 22 I 2,000 78.9 

‘a pes pee pane — 
318 209 18 $61,000 $1,868.39 
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STARTING AND FINISHING PROSPECTS 


By Harry J. Lynch, Cedar Rapids, Bankers Life of lowa 


Mr. Lynch wrote $545,200 in 1915 








= 

One of the most essential things to 
remember is that the fellow you are 
talking to is not one bit bigger than 
you are. Don’t get the idea that from 
the fact that he sits in a bank presi- 
dent’s chair he is privileged to deny 
a man the courtesy ofa business inter- 
view. It is all wrong. That is the way 
he makes his living- -selling life insur- 
arce is the way you make yours. Swap 
positions with him and it is better than 
a fifty, fifty bet. He would not hold 
down your position as long as you 
would his. I always feel that we are 





HARRY J. LYNCH 


just common fellows, all of us, That 
is the only class of people there is in 
this world, but it is wonderful what a 
teaspoonful of imagination will do to 
some men. Meet every man half way 
and you will play safe. The opening of 
the interview is the strongest and most 
ferceful point of the closing. If you 
dun’t open right with your man he has 
you on the defensive and he can keep 
you there all through, but if you lay up 
fo him right on the start you have him 
on the defensive and it is easy to make 
him be good. Now that you have him 
feeling kind toward you, pound hard 
until you break through his crust and 
you must have easy sailing then. 
I will now make a few slashes to 
trim him down to fit your fountain pen. 
1—Put yourself in the position that 
your wife is in. Give her the income 
and put yourself in the dependent posi- 
Hon, For instance, if you were a crip- 
ple and had no way to get your liveli- 
hood only to depend on her, do you 
think for a minute that she would die 
and let you sink or swim? No, she 
wouldn't. She would do the very thing 
sd you that I ask you to do for her. 
ome on now, will you do it? Push the 
application in front of him, make him 
look at it. 
Pty ol he won’t sign up any- 
i > a _ lim, what are you signing 
pee, parison with what your wife 
mao con - Signs the receipt for 
thin k draft? She signs some- 
g. 


3.— Well, I can’t afford it.” 


ko ‘ I know 
ak 2 wife can afford to get along 
i that $5,000 easier than you can 


spend the $150 when she has the chil. 


dren to educatk : 
, “ate wit j 
your income, hout you, without 
4—7]] see y 
‘ see you later.” One man told 
me that and he went blind. 


%—Tll talk it over with my wife.” 


No you won’t. You'll go home and say 
to her, “We don’t need any insur- 
ance, do we?” And she'll say “no,” 
and then you will credit yourself up 
with having given her a chance to have 
insurance and she turned it down. 

6.—‘‘See me in the spring.” How can 
I if you are not here? Think of the 
thousands of men who were living in 
January last year that didn’t see spring. 

7—‘You’re the hardest man to get 
ric of I ever saw.” No Iam not, I am 
the easiest man to get rid of. Just put 
your picture on here where it belongs 
and see how fast I will make my get 
away. 

8.—“You talk to me as though I have 
to have this or none at all.” No I don’t. 
It is not I that you hear telling you 
that; it is your business judgment 
gnawing at your stubbornness that tells 
you that if you don’t get this you won’t 
have the best there is. 

Using these, and the many others 
that will come to you, you can close 
the most obstinate man alive and have 
him feeling good when you leave him. 
I do it, 





DELIVERY OF POLICIES 


New Rules of New York Life—‘Must 
Remit Premium Collections 
Forthwith” 


The New York Life’s rules regarding 
delivery of policies now read as fol- 
lows: 

(1) All policies invoiced to an agent 
must be delivered and settlement for 
premium secured within one month 
from the date policies are billed to the 
agent, as shown by the invoice. Poli- 
cies not so delivered must be returned 
to the branch office for cancellation. 

(2) Where the company subsequent- 
ly permits policies (returned as above) 
to be delivered after one month from 
date they were originally billed to the 
agent, as above, such delivery can be 
made only upon first obtaining satisfac- 
tory medical health certificate showing 
ne change in the insured’s condition 
since examination. 


(3) All moneys collected on account 
of premiums in connection with deliv- 
ery of policies must be forthwith remit- 
ted to the cashier. 

(4) Where agents have delivered 
policies within one month from the 
date of invoice, as above, upon note 
settlements, agents must be prepared 
to settle the net premium on such cases 
with the cashier within two months 
from the date the policy was originally 
billed to the agents as shown by in- 
voice. 

The attention of all agents is drawn 
to the rule of the company, here re- 
stated for emphasis, respecting the de- 
livery of policies upon note settlements, 
to wit: 

The company does not accept notes 
in payment in full or in part of first 
year’s premiums. A note if taken on 
account of first year’s premium, is en- 
tirely at the agent’s risk and responsi- 
bility; the company accepts only cash 
in payment of first year’s premiums. 

The cashiers of branch offices have 
been instructed literally to enforce the 
new rules as aforesaid and are required 
to report all failures to comply with the 
rules to the home office, and are in- 
structed to take drastic action in cer- 
tain conditions of infraction of the 
rules. The attention of agents is there- 
fure called to the fact that the cashiers 
have no discretion with respect to this 
subject. 


THE 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 
The Company By the People 


For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company's 
Business during 1915 was: 


639 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 
9,175 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,956,438 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 


$326,616.59 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 
$146,602.49 per Increase of 
Assets 


day in 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








OLDEST - 


Southern Life 


Assets 
Liabilities 


Insurance in 
Payments to 





ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


LARGEST 
Insurance 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1915; 


Capital and Surplus.......cccccecs 
FORCE. vos cvccsevepsevesesenceesce 
Policyholders since Organization.... 


Is Paying its Policyholders over............ 
GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


- STRONGEST 
Company 


$ 12,629,857.65 
10,818,731.99 
1,811,125.66 
104,822,701.00 
16,811,250.99 


1,350,000.00 annually 








WILLIAM N. COMPTON 


General Agent 
Metropolitan District 


St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





DETERMINATION and ENERCY 


never before encountered such OPPORTUNITIES for 


LIVE ACENTS 


as are offered by the Policy Contracts 


OF THE 











Semisdat 


E INSURANCE COM 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 














EIGHTH IN PAID-FOR BUSINESS 

At the end of 1914 the Travelers 
stood tenth in amount of new life in- 
surance paid for. At the end of 1915 it 
stood eighth. In the actual gain it 
stood sixth last year, as in 1914, the 
Travelers figures not including revived 
business. In the ratio of new paid for 
business in 1915 to insurance in force 
at the end of 1914 and the ratio of in- 
surance gained in 1915 to insurance in 
force at the end of 1914, the Travelers 
stood first, 


SOUTH CAROLINA MEETING 

A rousing meeting of life insurance 
men will be held in Columbia, S. C., at 
the Jefferson Hotel on April 12. M. M. 
Mattison, general agent of the Mutual 
Benefit, Anderson, S. C., is one of the 
lcaders in the work to make this meet- 
ing as interesting as possible from a 
selling standpoint. General Agent 
Hugh Willet, of the Penn Mutual, 
Atlanta, former president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, and others will attend. 
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lished every Friday by The Eastern 
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105 William Street, New York City. 
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phone 2497 John. 
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uary, 4, 1907, at the Post Office at New 
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RATE MAKING 
confronts the fire 
Two systems of 
Univer- 


FIRE INSURANCE 

A serious problem 
fraternity. 
schedule rating, the Moore, or 
the Dean, are in use at the 
time. Certain characteristics 
felt to be objectionable. 
Two others are under consideration, 
the L. & L. schedule and the E. G. R. 
The L. & L. Schedule is an 
adaptation from the other two systems, 
w.th certain new features. It is as yet 
untried in the sense that rates have 
been made and applied and only actual 
use can determine its practicability. 
The E. G. R. Schedule strikes out into 
new fields, approaches the rate making 
problem from a new angle, and has for 
its basis loss costs by classes, so that 
put into effect until 
such are determined. Many 
thoughtful minds in the business have 
reached the conclusion that some revi- 
sion in rating schedules needs to be 
made and this can only mean that they 
believe some change in rate making is 


insurance 


sal, and 
present 


ot each are 


schedule. 


it could not be 


costs 


hecessary. 
In the 
cotion 


Standard Classifi- 
forced on 
are in 
agree- 
has 


meantime 
practically 
the year’s losses 
process of segregation, but no 
ment has been reached, or if so, 
rot been announced, defining the meth- 
od of classifying writings. This latter 
tesk is full of difficulties, but it must 
be accomplished or the whole thing 
abandoned, for the classification of one 
without the other is of little or no prac- 
tical value. Even taken together it 
means simply that loss cost by classes 
is substituted for loss cost by States 
and the United States, and the system 
remains to be developed and put into 
practice which shall be able to produce 
from the average rate for a given class 
the specific rate for the specific risk 
in such class, Is such a system feasi- 
ble, is it workable, is it practical and 
will it satisfy equally the demand for 
an explainable, non-discriminating rate, 
and the necessity for one that will 
yeld a living profit? These are the 
qvestions that are knocking at the door 
of the fire insurance edifice for answer 
fom within. 

Rate makers and rate making asso- 
ciations are notoriously slow to adopt 
radical changes. The systems now in 
use did not spring full grown. They 


has been 


business—a 


fillowed the slow processes of evolu- 
ticn and were tried, timidly at first, 
and after much actual experience and 





have come to their 
present state. The disposition is to 
let rates and methods of rating alone 
until conditions become intolerable and 
then only to make a change. Nothing 
is so disturbing, so unsettling to the 
agents in a given city as the knowl- 
eoge that a general revision of rates is 
tc be made. They fear changes, and 
experience has taught them this fear. 
Any system differing in a material way 
those now in use must of neces- 
sity create endless disturbance, entail 
éhormous work and be subjected to un- 
told naturally follows, 
therefore, that the adoption of sched- 
ules for widespread use over a large 
section of the country can safely be 
undertaken only when conditions are 
such that any change will be an im- 
Such a view is merely the 
of plain ordinary common 
sense, It also follows that such new 
systems as are adopted must be 
thought an improvement over the old 
systems of sufficient magnitude and of 
such lasting character as to warrant all 
that is involved thereby. The substi- 
tution of one schedule for many sched- 
ules, based though they may be on the 
s'me system, means the harmonizing 
of very many divergent views and prac- 
tices. Uniformity is a wonderful 
thing, but it does not necessarily mean 
efficiency in the sense of producing the 
greatest good to the greatest number 
in the simplest and least wasteful man- 
ner. The same style is not equally 
adapted for use in Alaska and in Mex- 
ico. Too often uniformity means sac- 
rifice at some points without corre- 
sponding benefits at others. The dwe:- 
ling rates in New York State are said 
to average 25 per cent. lower under 
the present system of rating than un- 
cer the former one, and the benefits to 
the companies or the agents at any 
one locality have not been apparent. 
Some things lend themselves to uni- 
formity, but the proverb that “one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison” 
is sometimes thought applicable to fire 
insurance rate making as well as to 
the science of dietetics. 


rany changes, 


from 


criticism. It 


provement, 
expression 


No praise of old, nor attack of new 
systems is intended hereby. Nor does 
this journal pretend to have the tech- 
nical knowledge requisite for passing 
judgment on rates or rate making sys- 
tems, It is interested in the question 
solely because this is a live issue and a 
very practical and vital one, affecting 
the interests alike of companies, 
agents, brokers and the general public, 
and none can view without deep con- 
cern for its success any plan seriously 
proposed for adoption that means 
changes of any great moment. 


Two important questions seem to 
stand out clearly and to need definite 
answers before a change of system is 
made. 

First—Is the classified experience 
now being gathered intended for use in 
making rates or checking the correct- 
ness of rating systems? If so, is this 
experience available in its present 
shape for use in connection with the 
present or the proposed systems? Is it 
likely that any system which does not 
in some clear and definite manner uti- 
lize combined experience will satisfy 
the strong and insistent demand by the 
various Insurance Departments for a 


scientific, non-discriminating, defensible 
r¢te making plan, that is demonstrably 


fair alike to buyer and seller? Their 
hearty and practically unanimous ap- 
proval of the National Board classifi- 
cction work must be taken as proof of 


some definite understanding or belief 
us to its purpose. 
Second—Is it wise to adopt any new 


system unless it is demonstrably an im- 
provement over present systems of so 
raterial a character as to be deemed 
permanent and unchanging, save for 
the evolution which time and experi- 
ence always bring? Will any other avail 
to withstand the pressure of criticism 
and opposition sure to arise on the part 
of agents, who are the media between 
companies and insureds, and the confu 
sion and turmoil attending any change, 
and to eventually command the support 
of all concerned? 


UNION CENTRAL ANNOUNCEMENT 

The stock issue announcement of the 
Union Central Life, of Cincinnati, 
found elsewhere in this is not 
surprising to those who have been fol- 
lowing the affairs of that Company, as 
it was generally known that the non- 
participating surplus, amounting to $2,- 
027,235, was declared to belong to the 
stockholders by a decision of the Su- 
preme Court; and nothing could have 
prevented the stockholders from with- 
drawing this sum in cash had they seen 
fii so to do. That the stockholders by 
a resolution have recommended an in- 
crease of capital stock from $500,000 
tu $2,500,000, at the same time reducing 
tie interest payments on stock from 
10 to 6 per cent., is gratifying as it in- 
sures to policyholders of the Union 
Central this increased protection in the 
future at practically no cost to the par- 
ticipating policyholders, as the net in- 
terest earned by the Company approxi- 
mately covers the 6 per cent. to be paid 
on the capital stock. Of this increased 
capital stock $1,500,000 will be distrib- 
uted pro rata among the stockholders 
as a stock dividend,.leaving a sufficient 
balance as non-participating surplus to 


issue, 


protect the company from _ possible 
loss from  non-participating business 
still in force. The new arrangement 


:n no way changes the present status 
ot the Company’s surplus, except, as 
above stated, to eliminate the probabil- 
ity of its being withdrawn in cash by 
the stockholders at a later date, This 
action of the Union Central shows a 
commendable, unselfish spirit on the 
part of the stockholders, as they could 
have continued to have drawn 10 per 
cent. on the present capital stock, 
Which under the new arrangement has 
been reduced to the 6 per cent. scale. 

The Union Central discontinued the 
issuance of non-participating business 
many years ago, but still has about 
$25,000,000 of it in force, which is 
repidly expiring. These rates were 
very low and it is through the large in- 
terest earning power of the Company 
that this surplus hag been acquired. 
The Union Central has always treated 
participating policies entirely on the 
mutual basis, and will continue to do so 
in the future, the money belonging to 
the stockholders remaining with the 
Company and insuring policyholders a 
continuance of the careful supervision 
always characteristic of this Compa- 
ny’s operations. 














OF HUMAN INTEREST | 








FITZ HUGH McMASTER 


Fitz Hugh McMaster, as_ Insurance 
Commissioner of South Carolina, is 
very much in the limelight this month, 
South Carolina has passed rate legisla 
tion which makes it impossible for the 
fire companies to continue conducting 
business there along scientific under. 
writing lines. He thinks that if com- 
panies withdraw the situation should 
be investigated by Congress. Mr. Mc. 
Master is secretary of the Nationa 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers. His views on the South Carolina 
situation are printed elsewhere in this 
issue, 





LIFE INSURANCE TAXATION 
In view of the campaign for “na 
tional preparedness” which is bound to 
result in heavier taxation, it behooves 
life insurance men to become as well 
posted as possible with regard to the 
theory and practice of taxation. De 
spite the fact that some of the most 
prominent men in. public life are 
against taxation of insurance premiums, 
there is an element in the community 
which takes a glance at the assets of 
life insurance companies, is dazzled by 
the figures and is led into the fallacy 
of believing that this represents accu: 
mulated wealth in the possession of 4 
few men or groups of men. Many 
farmers believe that insurance should 
be taxed. The income tax, for instance’ 
has been largely borne by people in the 
large cities, the farmers, as a rule, e& 
caping and they do not care who pays 
taxes as long as it is not they. Life 
insurance men should study the eco 
nomic significance of the far-spreading 
social insurance. They should realize 
that life insurance is performing a func 
tion of the government in the field of 
the avoidance of dependency. In the 
United States there is now invested in 
institutions for dependency more than 
$1,500,000,000. It is estimated that per 
haps as much as $400,000,000 a year are 
paid out through institutional channels, 
alone, for dependency. For these and 
other reasons the paper delivered 2 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, before 0 
Michigan State Tax Association ; 
William J. Graham of the Equitab 
Life Assurance Society, and printed h. 
this issue, should be read by all o 
insurance men who have the future 
their business at heart. 
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Fire Insurance Department 














Up-State Agents Ready 
ToFight Auto Mutuals 


COMPANIES FORMED IN_ SYRA- 
CUSE, ALBANY AND UTICA 








One Argument Will Be That New 
Mutuals Will Attract Irresponsible 
Car Owners 





The filing of incorporation papers by 
a number of automobile mutuals, with 
the prospects of many more mutuals to 
be formed in the future under the 
Weeks law, has caused the greatest in- 
terest among agents up-State. 

In Albany the Capitol District Mu- 
tual Automobile Fire Insurance Cor- 
poration and the Capitol District Mu- 
tual Automobile Casualty Corporation 
have been formed, and expect to attain 
a membership of 1,000, representing 1,- 
500 cars. 

What Albany Mutuals Promise 
General Counsel Melvin T. Bender 
says it is expected to make the premi- 
um rates 20 per cent. less than the 
stock companies. “In the event that 
the old line companies cut the rates 
we shall at least meet the lowest of the 
cuts.” 

The situation in several parts of the 
State follows: 

Strong Utica Competition 

Utica. The Motor Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co. and Motor Mutual Liabil- 
ity Insurance Co. are circularizing this 
part of the State and advertising ex- 
tensively in the newspapers. They say 
in their circulars that they expect to 
start the latter part of this month. 

Fulton, N. Y. The David & Mason 
Co. says that many business men in 
Fulton are getting circulars from the 
Utica companies promising automobile 
fire insurance at cost, but saying that 
they are going to charge the assured 
as far as practical the same rate as 
charged by the tariff stock companies; 
and then, if everything goes right, they 
will hand back part of their premiums 
in dividends, but they do not say any- 
thing about assessments if things do 
not pan out well with the company. 

Newburgh. Shipp & Osborn say that 
ho auto mutuals have been formed 
there, but there have been notices in 
Newburgh papers about the Utica com- 
panies, 

Cohoes. W. B. Le Roy Co. says that 
amouncements of the Capital District 
companies have appeared in local pa 
pers, 

Plattsburgh. No mutuals have been 
organized in Plattsburgh. There is con- 
siderable interest to ascertain what 
will be the attitude of C. H. Oliver, the 
on-board agent. 

Middletown. H. C. Horton says that 
the auto mutual proposition has not 
reached Middletown yet, but he does 
hot see how there can be any mutual 
that will not make its members liable 
‘0 assessment. There are a number of 
Cut-rate companies doing business in 
Middletown. 

Dobbs Ferry. James L. Taylor, a lo- 
‘al agent who is also editor of the 
—_ Ferry “Register,” says that 
. én auto mutuals appear in that city 
agents for stock companies will have 
blenty of arguments ready for this type 
of competition. 
tay nanlecsville. John G. Rogers says 
nat . only announcement of auto 
» das 80 far published in Mechanitcs- 


ville is the news from Albany. Mr. 
eee eee 





POSITION WANTED 


By capable fire insurance man as special 
pact or assistant to state agent. 18 
a experience. First class references. 
dress J, care of The Eastern Under- 


—— Street, New York. 
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INS. CO. OF N. A. ELECTIONS 


BENJAMIN RUSH NOW PRESIDENT 








John O. Platt Vice-President—Sheldon 
Catlin Second Vice-President— 
Careers of Officers 





Benjamin Rush has been elected 
president of the Insurance Company of 
North America, John O. Platt has been 
elected vice-president, and Sheldon Cat- 
lin second vice-president. All have 
seen long service with the company. 

The new president at the age of 15 
entered the Philadelphia office of John- 
son & Higgins, in which office he even- 
tually became manager of the adjusting 
department. In 1895 he was made as- 
sistant to Charles Platt, then treasurer 
of the Insurance Company of North 
Amer. Three years later he was elected 
second vice-president and when Charles 
Platt, in 1909, died, was elected vice- 
president. 

John O. Platt is one of the best un- 
derwriters in the country. He has 
been a familiar figure at company con- 
ferences and has done fine committee 
work. 

Mr. Catlin was a special and execu- 
tive special of the company for years; 
he was transferred to the home office 
and has been steadily advanced. 

GOES WITH PROV.-WASH. 

G. Hope Miller, formerly with the 
Insurance Company of North America, 
has been appointed special agent in 
New Jersey by the Providence-Wash- 
ington. Fred Benjamin, formerly rep- 
resenting the Insurance Company of 
North America for Pennsylvania, now 
tukes over territory formerly covered 
by Mr. Miller. 





A farewell meeting in honor of R. J. 
Rice, Jr., who has resigned as assistant 
superintendent of the automobile de- 
partment of the Aetna Life to take 
the position of assistant manager 
of the automobile department of the 
Globe & Rutgers, of New York, was 
held by his associates in Hartford. 


Rogers says that it appears to him 


that automobile mutual insurance 
would be about the last thing thar 


should interest a business man because 
these mutua's will attract an irrespon- 
sible class of insurers; “or I might put 
it that the responsible class of automo- 
bile insurers is fast becoming greatly 
outnumbered by the irresponsible own- 
ers and it would seem to me that the 
responsible man would be the one to 
suffer in a mutual company.” 
Herkimer Competition 
Herkimer. Henderson, Du Bois & 
Carter say they have run across three 


mutual companies in connection with 
their automobile business, viz.: Amer- 


ican Mutual of Boston, writing liability 
and property damage; and the two 
Utica companies. Henderson, Du Bois 
& Carter say that they have been in 
formed by the New York Insurance De 
partment that the American Mutual 
has no license for New York State. 
This agency has written some effective 
circulars making an appeal for auto 
mobile insurance in stock companies. 
They represent the Aetna for automo- 
bile liability and property damage. 

Syracuse. Auto mutuals have been 
formed here. A local paper says their 
rates will be “60 per cent. of the stock 
companies” and that they will insure 
automobile owners from Onondaga and 
adjoining counties. Frederick  V. 
Bruns has issued an ad, breathing defi- 
ance, and headed: “You Can’t Buy 
Cheap Insurance From Bruns—KEight 
years’ experience proves to us that the 
most vicious fraud in the automobile 
fraternity is the cut-rate, short meas- 
ure insurance company.” 


STE UU OOOO 
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FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE 


—ALL LINES 








THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 








Cash Capital - 
Assets - - - 





AFFILIATED WITH 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE /ETNA ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY CO. 





STAND BY COMPANIES 
Lyons Business Men’s Association Re- 
fuses to Take Up Hartman- 

Shepard Loss 


Despite newspaper articles about the 
failure of fire companies to agree to 
settle the claim of the Hartman-Shep- 
ard Co,, local dry goods store, in strict 
fidelity to the Company’s proofs of loss, 
and the attempt made to induce the 
Lyons Business Men’s Association to 
investigate. the action of the companies, 
that organization has refused to take 
up the matter. L. S. Lake, secretary 
of the association, and a_ well-known 
local agent, said to The KMastern Under- 
writer: “The companies are absolute- 
ly correct in the stand that they have 
taken.” 

The companies’ end is being handled 


BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


$515,049.38 
138,148.22 
275,000.00 
78,171.37 


Assets 


Capital 


Statement January 1, 1916 


Surplus to Policyholders — - 


$1,000,000.00 
2,377,857.39 
1,910,443.94 





DOCOMO OOOOOCOMAG 


by the General Adjustment Bureau's 
Rochester office. The companies main- 
tain that depreciation was not consid- 
ered in the claim filed by the dry- 
g00ds company. The drygoods people 
curried $29,000 insurance, in twenty- 


turee policies, 

MORE COMPANIES IN STATE 
One Result of Oregon Law Limiting 
Each Company to One Agent 
in Any City 
Considerable attention hag been at 
t.cted by the Oregon law, limiting the 
aj'pointment of agents. Portland is ex- 
cepted; otherwise, the law provides for 
but one agent for each city, town or 
village in the State. As a result there 
has been a large increase in companies 

d« ing business in the State. 





CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Inc, 1870 


$172,302.60 
27,678.96 
100,000.00 
42,986.21 


Capital 
Surplus 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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NEW JERSEY NOTES 




















REMARKS ABOUT SALARIES 


ARE UNDERWRITERS OVERPAID? 


Has Assemblyman Godfrey Ever Tried 
to Get Raise From Grouchy Board 
of Directors? 

Atlantic 
the in- 


Assemblyman Godfrey, of 


County, who thinks salaries in 
surance business are excessive, has in- 
troduced in the New Jersey legislature 
a resolution that the Commisssioner 
of Banking and Insurance furnish the 
Assembly with a list of all persons re- 
ceiving salaries or other compensation 
as officers ot or employes of fire insur- 
ance companies doing business in the 
Siate who receive 395,000 or more a 
year. 

Well, 
will be 
when it is furnished? 
have been in the fire insurance busi- 
ness any length of time could give 
pretty good testimony that the road to 
a large salary is not easy to travel, and 
if a man finally arrives at a position 
«here he draws a good salary he earns 
it. And what is salary anyway? Every 
business institution is in the market to 
get men who can help that institution 
to sail as smoothly and profitably a» 
possible. The wrong man will wreck 
the craft; the right man will steer it to 
tts destination. The profits of the voy- 
age are hard to roll up; the best skip- 
per and crew are necessary, particu- 
larly on the underwriting seas. If you 
don’t believe it look at the shipwrecks 
trat strew the course, 

Now, while the insurance company is 
anxious to get the best man possible 
for each position, it also desires to 
make as fine a showing in surplus as it 
can, and therefore it is anxious to keep 
down expenses. It will not pay a $6,- 
000 man $7,000 or a $10,000 man $12,000 
if it can help it. But it must pay him 
enough or some competitor will step in 
and grab the underpaid one. In the 
lceng run salaries are fixed by the stern, 
inflexible rule of supply and demand, 
and more men are being underpaid 
than overpaid, because in a_ business- 
like insurance it takes longer to re- 
cognize a man’s value than, in some 
other lines of business. 

As to high salaries it 


What 
datum 
who 


does that mean? 
significance of the 


Most men 


what 
the 


is not amount 


that should enter into consideration, 
but results. A man who can roll up a 
comfortable surplus for his company 
every year, who is a keen and clever 
underwriter, might be worth $15,000 a 
year, while another man in a similar 
position with a = different company, 
would be overpaid at $3,000 a year if 
lis company found it hard sledding 


There is just one rule that 
fixing the salaries of man- 
axing and other underwriters. That is 
the rule of common sense, Do they 
deliver the goods? If they don’t, they 
are lucky to get any salaries; if they 
du, salaries adjust themselves in ac- 
cordance with an unwritten scale that 
prevails throughout the business. Sala- 
ries for the same grade of talent will 
be found not to vary much. If the sal- 
ary is not large enough to satisfy the 
person drawing it he will go into some 
other line of business which will offer 
better rewards. If it is too high there 
is competition from below, which will 
bring the salary down, because it will 
be possible to replace the man higher 
uy) by someone of equal or greater tal- 
ert who would be satisfied with less 
money. 


every year. 
prevails in 





HARTFORD'S N. J. FIGURES 
The Hartford’s fire premiums in New 
Jersey in 1915 were $513,893; losses, 
$283,140. 


PROBLEM OF LOSS COSTS 


Significance of a Rochester Fire--Why 
Companies Had to Pay Entire 
Loss 


Every now and again the inequity is 
strikingly issuing insur- 
ance policies without any provision for 
payment of losses in the same ratio of 
insurance that they bear to the value. 
Not long fire occurred in the 
property of a known benevolent 
institution in Rochester, New York, 
where building and contents were dam- 
aged in the sums of $9,075 and $4,447 


illustrated of 


ago a 
well 


respectively. The sound value of the 
building was $50,000 and of the con- 
tents $14,500. The insurance on build- 


ing was approximately $17,000 and on 
contents $5,000. Because of the ab- 
sence of average or co-insurance provi- 
sion the entire loss was paid by the 
insurance. In the case of the building 
the ratio of loss to value was 19.2 per 
cent, but the ratio of loss to insurance 
was 53.4 per cent. In the case of the 
contents the ratio of loss to value was 
32.5 per cent. and to the insurance 
88.9 per cent, 

Considered individually this imstitu- 
tion may deem itself, and in fact has in 
a sense, justified its carrying only a 
small amount of insurance, on the the- 
ory that any loss which might occur 
would not exceed the amount of indem- 
nity purchased, but there ig a larger 
question involved herein. All insur- 
ance is based on the law of average 
and loss costs are not figured on the 
percentage of loss to value but are 
instead figured on the percentage of 
loss to insurance, If therefore the clas- 
sified experience of the companies is 
gathered and loss costs are determined 
with the purpose of serving as a basis 
for making rates, it means that cases 
such as the foregoing will have the ef- 
fect of very perceptibly increasing the 
indicated rates which would have to 
be paid by similar institutions all over 
the United States. This also means 
that those institutions which carry a 
small amount of insurance to value will 
not be contributing their proper pro- 
portion to the premiums necessary for 
the class. 

To demonstrate this problem of loss 
costs, assume that the annual rate of 
sch an institution is 1 per cent.; that 
the value of such property is $2,900,- 
(G0, on which full insurance is carried, 
making an annual premium of $29,000; 
that the annual loss thereon is $14,- 
560. This would make the loss cost 
50 cents per $100 per annum. Now if 
there is destroyed each year $14,500 
worth of property, and if instead of 
carrying 100 per cent. insurance to 
value there is carried only 338 1-3 per 
cent. insurance to value as in the above 


case, without any co-insurance or loss 
liability provision, then the amount of 
insurance would be $966,667 and the 
loss cost would be $1.50 per $100 per 
annum instead of 50 cents, which 
would have to serve as the basis for 
co-insurance as well ag flat rates. 
Furthermore, when such a_ gmall 


amount of insurance to value is carried 
it virtually puts these institutions and 
their trustees in the position of going 
irto the insurance business, sometimes 
with disastrous results ag in the case 
of a Camden, N. Y., church, which for 
years had felt that because of the con- 
stiuction of its building (brick) and 
the protection afforded by the proxim- 
ity of the fire department and the 
abundant water supply,-a fire could not 
possibly damage the building for more 
than $3,500—which amount of insur- 
ance was carried. The value of the 
building was $35,000 and was recently 
tctally destroyed by fire. The saving 
in the premium on the basis of the 
present rate for the forty years which 
the church has been standing there, 
emounted to $4,680 and interest as 
against a property loss of $31,500 more 
tban the insurance deemed sufficient. 


———_ 
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Kenzel Office 


The William H. Kenzel Co. 


23 Liberty St. 


Franklin Fire Insurance Co. 


Imperial Assurance Co. Equitable Fire & Marine 
of New York 


Commerce Ins. Co. Granite State Fire Ins. Co. 
of Albany, N. Y. 


(Columbian Nat. Fire 
Co. Ins. Co. 
of Detroit, Mich. 


Pittsburgh Fire Insurance Co. 


New York 


REPRESENTING 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 
of Providence, R. I. 


of Portsmouth, N. H. 
Cleveland Nat. Fire 


of Cleveland, Ohio 


of Pittsburgh, Pa. 











HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TEUTONIA FIRE INSURANCE, CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., Concord, N. H. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 





PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, Rochester, N. Y. 








38-40 CLINTON STREET — 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR 


WALTER F. ERRICKSON 


Newark and Suburban New Jersey Agency 
TELEPHONE 8266 MARKET — 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


OUT-OF-TOWN BUSINESS 








2 LIBERTY STREET 





SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 

GENERAL AGENTS 
REPRESENTING 

DUBUQUE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban and Out Of Town Business 
Phone: John a31a 


NEW YORE, ¥. Y. 





THE EXCHANGE ELECTIONS 





Inauguration This Week of James Mar- 
shall, W. P, Young and A. M. Thor- 
burn Gives General Satisfaction 

The nominations for offices of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange by 
tre Exchange committee, have caused 
general satisfaction on the street, Dur- 
ing the sixteen years of life of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange, it has 
been the custom to name for president 
the representative of one of the giant 
American or foreign companies, gener- 
aly alternating. This time it was de- 
cided to recognize some of the other 
interests. 

James Marshall, who was elected 
president at the annual meeting, is one 
of the most popular men on the street. 
He is a partner in the firm of Willard 
S. Brown & Co., metropolitan district 
managers of the Royal Exchange, Fire- 
man’s Fund, Connecticut Fire, Pennsyl- 
venia and the Yorkshire. He is secre- 
tery of the Northern of New York. One 
of the organizers of the Insurance Soci- 
ety of New York he has been re-elected 
chairman of the executive committee 
of that organization several times, His 
activities include also a great interest 
in the education of the younger genera- 
ticn of insurance men. 

W. P. Young, who has been nominat- 
ed for vice-president of the Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange, is deputy assistant 
manager of the North British & Mer- 
cantile. He is in charge of the metro- 
politan department, and is regarded as 
one of the best equipped city depart- 
ment men in New York City. 

A. M. Thorburn of the Sun Insurance 
Office, has been re-nominated secretary 
and treasurer of the Exchange, in 
which work he has done valuable and 
untiring service. He has been secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Exchange for 
a number of years. 





Are Your Insurance Affairs 
Satisfactorily Handled? 


ARTHUR F. HOUTS & CO., Ine. 


GENERAL INSURANCE 
80 Maiden Lane, New York City 


Expert attention to brokerage busi- 
ness and excellent facilities for hand- 
ling insurance anywhere in the 
United States and Canada. 








H. KRAMER 
ADJUSTER 
FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES 
105 William Street, New York City 














William P. Lecky, son of Rober! 
Lecky, Jr., of Richmond, Va., president 
of the Lecky Insurance Agency and 
now running for mayor of that city, at 
cumpanied the Ford Peace Expedition 
upon its European pilgrimage as the 
special correspondent of the Richmond 
“vening Journal” and other Southern 
papers. Sailing with the pacifists om 
the Oscar II, Mr. Lecky traveled wit 
them through Norway, Sweden, Det 
mark, Germany and Holland, returning 
on the Rotterdam late in January. - 
reports that the people of the neutra 
ecuntries in Europe had little attention 
to spare for peace-making, most of their 
time being occupied in preparing for 
war themselves, Mr. Lecky, whe + 
been engaged in daily newspaper Wo 
iv New York City for the last er 
years, has joined the staff of The Eas 
ern Underwriter. 

CAN’T BEAT THIS RECORD 7 

The annual statements show that ~ 
losses of the companies for an 
insurance last year amounted to $82. 
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0-INSURANCE AND FIRE RATES 


HOW SHOULD ONE AFFECT OTHER 





Brokers’ Association’s Comment on 
Exchange’s Rule and an Observa- 
tion on This Criticism 


Brokers’ Association of 
through its bulletin, has 
created considerable discussion on 
William Street because of comments 
made upon the co-insurance rule of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange, 
reading as follows: 

All rates, whether by schedule 
rate, general minimum rate, specific 
rate, or dry goods district rate and 
class rates of every kind, made and 
promulgated, and all rates hereto- 
fore promulgated in the entire met- 
ropolitan district, including the 
area of operation, shall be based 
upon 80 per cent. insurance guar- 
anteed in the policy. 

The brokers’ association believes 
that this rule of 80 per cent. was adopt- 
ed for the reason that losses in excess 
of 80 per cent. of the value of the prop- 
erty were extremely rare; and, with 80 
per cent. of the value insured, the com- 
panies could safely anticipate a salv- 
age in each case of loss. This leads 
the association to say: 

Wants Rates Based on Full 
ance 

There can be no doubt but that the 
principle of co-insurance is equitable, 
hut except for the reason above stated, 
why should the 80 per cent. clause be 
adopted as the standard, and then 
make an allowance of 10 per cent. in 
the rate if the 100 per cent. clause is 
used. What course of reasoning pro- 
duced the 10 per cent. allowance for 
the 100 per cent. clause? Was it fixed 
arbitrarily? Would it not be a more 
logical course to fix all rates on the 
basis of full co-insurance?” 

The brokers’ association quotes a 
writer as saying: “That in an equit- 
able adjustment of rates the amount 
insured, as compared with value ex- 
posed, is a prime element; and that 
the premiums might justly form a 
scale—highest on the smallest frac- 
tions of value, and diminishing rapidly 


as the percentage of insurance in 
creased,” 


Fire 
York, 


The 
New 


Co-insur- 


Brokers’ Suggestion 
The association then makes its 
suggestion, which follows; 

Then make a rule that each per- 
centage of reduction in  co-insur- 
ance embodied in the policy, a cor- 
responding percentage of increase 
should be made in the rate. For 
example: for the 90 per cent. 
clause, increase the rate 10 per 
cent.; for the 80 per cent. clause, 
increase the rate 20 per cent.; for 
the 50 per cent. clause increase the 
rate 50 per cent.; and so on down 
to no co-insurance, when the rate 
woyld be double. This rule 
should be applicable to all classes 
of risks which from experience 
have shown a fair prospect of salv- 
age. 


own 


F. C. Moore’s Attitude 

In working out the allowances for 
“olnsurance embodied in the Mercan- 
tile Schedule F, C. Moore stood on the 
éround that co-insurance should be al- 
lowed for, not required, and on the 
further assumption that without any 
requirement or inducement the aver- 
age of insurance carried to value was 
shown by experience to be running at 
about 50 per cent. 

Mr. Moore’s idea, therefore, was that 
eco insurance rates should be re- 
oe by successive allowances for all 
aaa of insurance called for under 

“ co-Insurance clause from 50 per 


ce . 

ge up to 100. His percentage for 

rth cond cent. co-insurance under this 
me was adopted and has always 


bee aa : 
“ used in computing the rates un- 


Tig’ Exchange Mercantile Schedule, 
Univers _ modified from the original 
pet oo Mercantile Schedule, the 
lesan” = resulting from the opera- 
mnens lat schedule being strictly 
o-iNsurance rates altogether. 








ASSETS 
Bonds and Stocks... .$181,327.18 


Mortgage Loans ..... 422,100.00 $603,427.18 
Cash in office and eis 

SY - dasukn. gannecka 85,311.83 
Balance due from 

BE. eadacyanween 


83,216.11 168,527.94 





Accrued interest 13,024.15 








$784,979.27 


FRED C. VAN DUZEN, President 








Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


OF MINNEAPOLIS 


December 31st, 1915 


LIABILITIES 
RES Reyes $200,000.00 
Re-insurance Reserve ........... 284,394.29 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses 
and Other Liabilities.......... 40,840.65 
Taxes Accrued 13,608.36 
Net Surplus over all Liabilities 246,135.07 


$784,979.27 


ALFRED STINSON, Secretary 














In commenting upon this an under- 
writer of prominence said this week 
that there is no special difference be- 
tween Mr. Moore’s theory and the re- 
verse theory of the Brokers’ Associa- 
tion, which would start at full co-insur- 
ance and increase the rate for lesser 
degrees of co-insurance secured, but 
in his opinion the brokers’ association 
is wrong and the New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange right in the matter 
of degree, i. e., the charge of 20 per 
cent. additional on a full co-insurance 
rate for the use of an 80 per cent. co- 
insurance clause is not so near right 
as the Exchange’s allowance of 10 per 
cent. from 80 per cent. rate for use of 
full co-insurance. The statistical ex- 
periments worked out by Professor A 
W. Whitney, incorporated in the report 


of the Merritt Legislative Investigat 
ing Committee of New York State, 
tended very closely to confirm the 


measure of allowance the Exchange 


now makes. 


T. & C. 40 YEARS OLD 

Employes of Trezevant & Cochran, 
insurance agency, presented a loving 
cup to J. T. Trezevant and Sam P. 
Cochran at a celebration March 1 of 
the fortieth anniversary of the firm. 
The premiums of the firm have grown 
from $24,701 the first year to $34,598,- 
915 at the present time. 


Frederick Samson, secretary of the 
Hartford Fire, will complete fifty years 
of service for the Company this month. 
When Mr. Samson began work as a 
clerk for the Company March 17, 1866, 
there were only three officers and three 
cierks. He was special agent for sev- 
eral years in the ’70s and later, was 
put in charge of the loss department 
in the home office, with the title of 
general agent. In 1908, after more 
than twenty years at this post, he was 
ay. pointed assistant secretary, and June 


;, 1910, he was made secretary. 











MR. HENRY EVANS 


announces the appointment of 


President 





THE GAUVIN 





80 MAIDEN LANE 


Main Floor - - - 


AGENCY, Inc. 


" Phone John 4114 








patronage in 








Metropolitan Managers 


OF THE 
Automobile Department, 
Continental Insurance Company, 


and respectfully solicits your 


their behalf 














APPOINTED GENERAL AGENT 


BERRY EXTENDS TERRITORY 


Named by Pittsburgh Underwriters to 
Handle State of New Jersey and 
New York Suburban 


An important change in the field rep- 
resentation of the Pittsburgh Under 
writers, the Allemania Fire Insurance 
Company of Pittsburgh, and the Hum 
boldt Fire Insurance Company of Pitts 
burgh comes through the announce- 
ment of the Pittsburgh Underwriters 
ot the appointment of George Berry at 
No, 1 Liberty street, New York City, 
ag general agent for that organization 
for the State of New Jersey and its 
representative in the New York subur- 
ban field. 

Mr. Berry has 
representative of 
Insurance 


been appointed 
Allemania Fire 
Pittsburgh and 


also 
the 
Company of 


the Humboldt Fire Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh for the New York and 
New Jersey suburban territory. These 


appointments effective 
1916. 

The above appointments were made 
after the companies decided to make 
a change in the method of operation in 
ibis territory. 

Mr. Berry is thoroughly familiar with 
buth the local and New Jersey field, 
through which he traveled for a num 
ber of years as special agent. In ad 
dition to the above Mr, Berry repre 
sents the Allemania Fire Insurance 
Company and the German-American 
I'ire of Pittsburgh in New York State. 


were March 1, 


BROKERS ACTIVITIES | 


jl 


* 








Say Metropolitan Mortgages Reach 
$280,000,000 

Sixteen members of the Fire Bro 
kers’ Association of New York, headed 
by President John A. Eckart, were in 
Albany on Wednesday attending the 
hearing on the Simpson bill, aimed to 
put a stop to the “favored broker” prac 
tice. At the hearing the statement 
made that the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company controlled mort- 
guges in New York City real estate, 

gregating $280,000,000, and that the 
insurance on this was diverted to the 
Metropolitan  Life’s favored _ broker. 
The Fire Brokers’ Association of New 
York wants this insurance open to com 
petition, 


Was 


* * * 


Athlete Joins Frank B. Hall 
Kugene J. Giannini, former athletic 


instructor of the New York Athletic 
Club, has become identified with Frank 
B. Hall & Co., brokers. Mr. Giannini 


is a graduate of Yale and well known 
in New York City. 
+ a * 
Law’s Fire Tables 

Harrison Law has issued his Fire 
Insurance Tables for 1916, fifteenth an- 
nual edition. The analytical Fire In 
surance Table compares business done 
organization, and the latter part 
of the table igs more than usually inter- 
esting because it is based on business 
written and, therefore, is the 
amounts paid direct to the assured and 
received by him This table shows 
tlhe absolute basis of premium written, 
instead of net figures usually used. 


since 


ZTOSS, 


CHARLES WOODWARD’S GROWTH 


“Big oaks from little acorns grow.” 
From a tiny office representing one 
small company in 1906 to a handsome 


suite of rooms in the new Gluck Build- 
ing is the advance eight years have made 
in the business of Charles Woodward, 


now one of the three largest agencies 
in Niagara Falls. The fact that the 
Woodward office now represents six 
large fire companies, three casualty 
companies, the John Hancock Mutual 
Life and the American Surety Com- 


pany, is significant of Mr. Woodward's 
ability to get and keep the sort of busi- 


ness that pays. 
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A Statement From 
Comm’r McMaster 


DESCRIBES DEVELOPMENTS TO 
DATE IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


Withdrawal of Four Companies Noted 
Up to March 6—Asks for Federal 
Inquiry 


Commissioner McMaster, of South 
Carolina, has asked Congress to make 
a Federal inquiry into the action of 
insurance companies in deciding to 
withdraw from South Carolina. The 
Commissioner, in a statement to The 
Eastern Underwriter (in which he 
makes no mention of the companie’s 
experience) said that develop- 
ments in South Carolina up to March 
6, are as follows: 


At this 
furious as to 
to withdraw officially I 
companies which have indicated 
tively intention not to renew their 
on April 1, 1916. 

As Insurance Commissioner I had proposed 
session of the Legislature in 1915 the 
bill approved by the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners providing for the reg- 
ulation of fire insurance companies. That bill 
failed to pass at the 1915 session but was laid 
over for consideration at this session. 


It was considered jointly by the Senate Com- 
mittee with the Laney Anti-Compact Bill, with 
the introduction of which I had had nothin 
to do. I told the Senate Committee that f 
doubted the efficacy of the Laney Bill, that 
anti-compact bills had been adopted in a 
number of States and I quoted from my an- 
nual report of this year made to the Legis- 
lature in which I said in connection with the 
regulation of fire insurance companies that a 
process “frequently tried but with doubtful 
success is the forbidding of all combinations 
of companies and agreements as to rates.” 

The Senate Committee gave a favorable re- 
port to my bill and put the Laney Bill on 
the calendar “without recommendation.” 


My bill, known as House Bill qo, about the 
same time received favorable report from the 
House Committee and subsequently passed the 
House and was on the calendar of the Senate 
when the Laney Bill came up for considera- 
tion, must confess that when the Laney 
Bill passed the Senate practically without 
opposition, as I understand it, | was much 
surprised and was at a loss to understand 
for some time why it was that my _ bill 
in the Senate could not come up for con- 
sideration. 

When the Laney Bill went over to the House 
it was put under the care of Representative 
Odom. The House Committee reported it un- 
favorably, but when this report was presented 
to the House the House withdrew the bill 
from the Insurance Committee and referred it 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By this time it had become notoriously ap- 
parent that the insurance companies’ had 
brought so many local and foreign influences 
to bear against my bill—the National Conven- 
tion Bill—that there was no possible chance 
for it to pass and that if the Laney-Odom Bill 
was not passed, not only would there be no 
insurance legislation regulating fire insurance 
companies but a practical quietus would be 
put to any proposals for such legislation in 
the near future. Not only this, but the 
action of the House already indicated that it 
was determined to pass. the Laney-Odom Bill. 
I then asked for, and was granted, permis- 
sion by the House Committee on Agriculture 
to amend the Laney-Odom Bill by putting in 
three sections, one Section 14 of the Na- 
tional Convention Bill enabling the Insurance 
Commissioner to review discriminatory and un- 
just rates; another forbidding fire insurance 
agents giving rebates, there having been no 
law in the State preventing this in the past; 
and third, exempting such organizations as the 


are fast and 
which are intending 

know of only four 
to me posi- 
licenses 


writing while rumors 


companies 


Factory Insurance Association and the Mill 
Mutuals from the effect of the bill, 
So amended, gave my support to the bill 


and stated that while I was not altogether 
satished with it, that I believed it would 
clarify the situation and that in another year 
we would be able probably to have enacted 
such legislation: as would be satisfactory to 
all and that in the meantime no great harm 
could be done. 

The insurance companies had their rates un- 
der which they had been operating for some 
years past. This bill would permit each com- 
pany to make such modifications in those rates 
during the present year as the company de- 
sired, and, furthermore it permitted the com- 
panies to employ a common agent for the in- 
spection of risks, the furnishing of data in 
respect to defective structures, etc. In other 
words, with the rates of the Southeastern Un- 
derwriters’ Association already promulgated 
and in use and with the ability of the com- 
panies under the present law to employ a 
common agent for the inspection of risks, dur- 
ing the present year there could come no harm 
from this bill, for the companies would be in 
position to modify and adjust their rates to 
such changes in risks as would occur during 
the year, 

Therefore I can see no justification for the 
rumored ‘action of a certain number of com- 
panies intending to withdraw from the State. 


McMaster-Buswell Exchange of Wires 
Commissioner McMaster wired F. C. 


Buswell, vice-president of the 
this week, offering to come to New 
York “and give personal and official as- 
surance of considerate treatment and 
of belief of freedom from all danger to 
the companies.” Mr. Buswell wired: 
“TI cannot speak for other companies, 
but so far as the Home and Franklin 
are concerned it will be wholly impos- 
sible to administer the law as to in- 
duce us to accept any business in your 
State.” 


COUNTY BOARD 
March 6.—(Special) 
The Cattaraugus County Board of Un- 
derwriters, one of the most active or- 
ganizations in the State, held a meet- 
ing in the corporation room of the new 
First National Bank building, here, Sat- 
urday, March 4, with a large attend- 
ance. A full delegation of this organi- 
zation was elected to attend the annual 
meeting of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of local fire insurance agents 
to be held in Schenectady, N. Y., next 
June. The officers of this association 
are all old experienced fire insurance 
men. L. B. Nichols, of Ellicottville, is 
president. Wm. M. Abrams, Jr., repre- 
senting Abrams & Sons, of this city, is 
vice-president, and B. J. Both, of the 
Stillman Agency, Olean, is secretary. 


CATTARAUGUS 
Olean, N. Y., 





N. Y. UND. AGENCY CONFERENCE 


The Southern department of the New 
York Underwriters Agency is holding 
its annual conference here this week. 
The following field men are in attend- 
ance: G. R. Williams, Ala.; G. A. 
Panta, Fla.; J. C. Hunter, Ga.; B. Toy, 
Mo. Ge. and &. C.; W. L. Hill, N. C.; 
kh T. Nelson, Virginia; J, M. Hender- 
son, La. and So. Miss.; G. M. Beattie, 
Tenn,; E. Bullock, Texas; O. T. Klep- 
inger, So. Tex.; J. Wykoff, Okla. 

The conference was concluded by an 
informal banquet held at Hotel Mce- 
Alpin Thursday evening. 





Fourt2en snec'al agents of the Glens 
Falls recently held a conference at the 
Home Oftice, 


Companies — —A. gents Conference 
(Continued from page 1.) 


ting response from queries to the rating 
hureaus? 

13—Can you name any specific criti- 
cism of the way inspections are made, 
or rates arrived at? 

14—What do you 
remedy? 

15—How much business have you lost 
to outside agents or brokers, and how 
was it done? 


“How Can We Be Helped?” 
16-—What do you want the New York 
State Association of Local Fire Agents 
to do to help you and your fellow agents 
to better conditions in your town? 
17—Would you favor a service bureau 
to assist agents in ratings and against 
outside competition, this bureau to be 
conducted by our association? 

A—lIf in favor how would you suggest 
taking care of the increased cost? 

18—Do you favor your company’s re- 
ferring losses to the adjustment bu- 
reaus? A—If so, do you favor their 
acting for non-board companies as well 
as for board companies? B—lIf not in 
favor how do you suggest remedying 
tiiigs condition? The last paragraph of 
the circular reads: 

“In order to revise our mailing list 
will you assist us by writing below the 
names and addresses of every agent in 
your town and immediate vicinity doing 
at least $2,000 a year in fire premiums?” 


Amsden to Stick 

Gilbert T. Amsden will remain as 
president of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Local Fire Insurance Agents 
and he will be aided in the distribution 
of his work by J. S. Kernan, Utica; 
Fred V. Bruns, Syracuse, and one other 
agent. 


Suggest as a 


Home, 


i 





The leading lire Insurance Company 
” 


a America 





President 


WM. B. CLARK, 





LL 


ARTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency 


of Aetna Insurance Co. 


——— 
3: 


Application For Agencies Invited 





NEW JOB FOR NATIONAL BOARD 


Bureau to Create Good Will Suggestion 
of Hildreth, of Freeport—Slaps 
Union anges 


Freeport, Ill, has 
“What’s the Mat- 
He discuss- 

cultivate the 

country. 


C. F. Hildreth, of 
written a brochure on 
ter With Fire 
systematic 


Insurance?” 
es a effort to 
good will of the people of the 


He doesn’t think the intimacy can be 


obtained through the agents’ associa- 
tions. He adds: “The insurance Fed- 
erations are now having a run of popu- 
larity, but are not doing it and can't 
do it.” His own suggestion is that the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
should organize a good will bureau. 


“Such a bureau could utilize the public 


press for us as our opponents could 


use it against us,” he says. 


Mr. Hildreth concludes by taking a 


little slap at the Union League Club 
daily lunches of insurance men in Chi 


managers should 
and less with 


cago. He thinks the 
mix more with the public 
themselves. 





“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


The Northern Assurance Co. 
(LTD., OF LONDON) 


ORGANIZED 1836 
ENTERED UNITED STATES 1876 


Losses Paid - - $85,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. - $28,000,000 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 


55 John Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 


Head Office, Toronto, Canada 
United States Branch 








January 1, 1916 
DUBE SrGnigs tearcs cnane ans seceeneel $1,939,786 
Surplus in United States........ 776,622 
W. R. BROCK, President 
W. B. MEIKLE, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mer. 
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John C. Paige Co. 
INSURANCE 


65 Kilby St. Boston, Mass, 




















THE COMPANY WITH THE PYRAMID 


oO 








joa. 579 95 
1101, 451 03 
1 191,663 33 








~1965,62! 33 
2.162.564 46 


NEW HAMPSHIRE-~ 
oe 
FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


1.252.267 06 
14.257. 058.25 
1.322.978 14 
1406.66! 54 

—_1510.064.23 _ 

~~ 1,576,330.62 

1.654.504 * 

1,700,761. 60 _ 














3,303,575.24 
3,367,026.27 











4,069.140.67 
4.310.63619 
4.500.40412 
4.661.149 8) 
5.196.017.46 
5,553.270.70 
|_5,.728,809.34 
~__ 6,097, 687.20 
__6.250,526.69 | 1,703.433.67 
6,350,079 o9 | ~ 1,725.713.78 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $3,149,365.31 
POLICY HOLDERS SURPLUS $3, 200,713.78 




























For The Protection Of Its 
Policy Holders 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HAS A 


Cash Capital $1 000,000.00 
Cash Assets 4,585,075-59 
Cash Surplus to Policy Holders 1,706,316.03 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its manage- 
ment, and the management of THE HAN- 
OVER is an absolute assurance of the 
security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD _....... President 
JOSEPH McCORD ..Vice-Pres. & Sec’y 
WILLIAM MORRISON ..... Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 














of the United States 


ASSETS 

Real Estate (Equity)............. $ 254,500.00 
MeOPtgage? LOANS ooccccscicsccscccs 235,600.00 
Bonds (Market Value)............ 972,966.29 
Cash in Banks and Office........ 38,387.53 
Agents’ Balances ........c.cccsces 81,266.65 
Interest and Rents Due and 

ere eae ee 27,215.03 
RAD GUNOr PURER. coc seciscciecdcess 4; 692. 31 

WEEE, --aidsbinnsdawnchhcxnidcaenced $1 ,614, 627.1 81 


ROBERT J. WYNNE, Pres. 
New York City Agent 
WM. SOHMER, 75 William St. 
New York City 





First National Fire Insurance Company 


Statement of Condition Dec. 31, 1914 


Washington, D.C. 


_LIABILITIES 





Outstanding Fire Losses.... .$ 39,278.41 
Unearned Premium Reserve....-- 244 toys 
Accrued Charges on Real Estate 18,640.28 
All other Liabilities..........-.++ 8,156.7 
Capital Stock Fully Paid $877,275.00 
Capital Stock Partially 
SEE: © Rtbésnensenncntove 22,260.70 
PRE nciccnsveccnemescs 404s 407.62 
Surplus to Policyholders......--+- reve o$t,303,048-8 
WORN kncvevccancpceuscencecesem $1,614,608 
JOHN E. SMITH, Managing Underwrite 
Brooklyn Age 5 St 





L Be 
Brooklyn, N 
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WOULD EDUCATE CHILDREN 
REVIEWS CO-INSURANCE CLAUSE 


Waldemar J. Nichols Proposes Educa- 
tion of Public as to Meaning of 
Policy Clauses 


The co-insurance clause was the sub- 
iect of the address of Waldemar J. 
Nichols, of the loss department of the 
North British & Mercantile, to the In- 
surance Society of New York on Tues- 
day. He said in part: 

“The phrase ‘co-insurance’ clause’ 
has been held to include not only the 
coinsurance clause proper but also 
other clauses different in form but like- 
wise denominated co-insurance clauses, 
and still other forms of clauses known 
as the ‘reduced average’ clause, or, as 
New York City, the ‘average clause,’ 
“A careful analysis of the various 
forms of clauses in use throughout the 
United States shows that they may be 
properly analyzed as follows: 

“Kirst: The co-insurance clause pro- 
per, providing with little, if any, varl- 
ation that the insured shall maintain 
insurance on the property hereby in- 
sured to the extent of at least —— 
per cent. of the actual cash value at 
the time of the fire, and that, failing 
s) to do, the insured shail, to the ex- 
tent of such deticit, bear his, or her, or 
their, proportion of any loss. 

“Second: The average clause. 

“Third: The reduced rate clause. 
This clause is substantially the same 
as the average clause, except for the 
fact that a consideration for its incor- 
poration in the policy is expressed, the 
consideration being the reduced rate at 
which the policy is written. 

Original Co-insurance Clause 

“Fourth: The percentage co-insur- 
ance clause. The original form of co- 
insurance clause provided in effect that 
the insured should maintain insurance 
on the property described in the pol- 
icy to the extent of per cent, of 
the actual cash value thereof, and fail- 
ing so to do, the insured should be the 
insurer to the extent of the deficit ana 
to that extent should bear his propor- 
tion of the loss. 

“This worked very well for a time. 
Sooner or later it was discovered that 
the owner of a plant comprising sub- 
jects to insurance of different degrees 
of fire hazard and consequently, differ- 
ently rated, could beat the clause. As 
ai illustration, suppose a manufactur- 
turing plant of the value of $100,000, a 
part valued at $50,000 being rated at 1 
per cent., the remainder being rated at 
2 per cent. Instead of taking $80,000 
insurance in concurrent policies, each 
covering the entire plant subject to the 
tv per cent. clause at the average rate 
of the entire plant, 14%4 per cent,, pre- 
mium $1,200, he would obtain $50,000 of 
ivsurance blanket over the entire plant 
at the average rate of 1% per cent., 
premium $750, and $30,000 of insur- 
ance covering specifically, subject to 
the 80 per cent. clause, on the low 
rated portion of the risk at 1 per cent., 
premium $300, total premium $1,050, 
instead of $1,200, thus saving $150, 12% 
ver cent. of the premium he would have 
had to pay had he taken it all at the 
1} cent. rate, covering blanket 


it 


72 per 
over the whole plant as the companies 
‘ssuing blanket policies supposed him 
0 be doing. 
“In the event of a loss on the low 
arc the assured would probably 
covers; wS Chtire loss as it would be 
ae by both sets of policies, 
. ns Srwover, the loss occurred whol- 
covered ag on the high rated risk, 
dite on r¢ blanket policies only, the 
Policies - d be made that the blanket 
high oahea en the entire loss on the 
aa — risk. rhe company could 
on the “ol ei geersor as to the loss 
Retieeee rated risk from the other 
Assistanen _ the company derived no 
because of rom the co-insurance clause 
of the argument that the in- 


sured had 

percentage 

property. 
The Average Clause 

“Probably a small percentage only of 
brokers active in the prosecution of 
tle fire insurance business need the ex- 
position of the average clause. But ex- 
perience and observation lead me to 
believe that many could profit by a 
warning with regard to one phase of 
the subject. 

“The average clause, as has been suf- 
ficidntly argued, is essential to the 
proper conduct of the business non- 
concurrent insurance, while trouble- 
some to him who has to apportion the 
ioss thereunder, cannot in itself be 
censidered in any way reprehensible. 
Put the combination of the two is dan- 
gerous and should be avoided by every 
broker and policyholder. If all policies 
cn a risk cover on exactly the same 
property, it is proper to say that if the 
insurance equals or exceeds the _ per- 
centage of the value stipulated in the 
average clause, the assured, in event 
of a loss not exceeding the insurance, 
will, so far as relates only to the aver- 
age clause in the body of the policy, 
be fully indemnified, Not every  bro- 
ker knows this. Of the many who do, 
some misapply the knowledge.” 

Mr. Nichols concluded with the fol- 
lewing question and suggestion: 

Instruction on Average Clause 

“Assuming property of a sound value 
of $10,000, an insurance policy thereon 
subject to the 100 per cent. average 
clause, and a loss. What is the amount 
of the policy and the amount of the 
Icss that, because of the average 
clause, will yield the greatest uncol- 
lectible loss? 

“As the average clause is current 
throughout New York State, any clause 
coming within the meaning of ‘co-insur- 
ance clause’ is used, and as it involves 
no mathematics save ratio and propor- 
tion, let the Board of Regents of the 
State prescribe it as one of the prob- 
lems to be understood by the teachers 
of! arithmetic throughout the State and 
tuught to their pupils. This would be 
easily done, and when the children of 
the State understand the average 
clause, they will in many cases impart 
their knowledge to their parents.” 


insurance to the stipulated 
of value of both items of 


NEW JOHN MARR STORY 


G. H. Hale Tells How Veteran Adjuster 
Spoiled Breakfast in Putting 
Out a Fire 

Stories of the veteran adjuster, John 
Marr, who died recently, continue to 
zo the rounds in New York State. Mr 
Marr was blessed with ingenuity as 
well as with ability, and the following 
tele is vouched for by G. Herbert Hale, 
of O’Neil & Hale, Malone, N. Y., who 
krew Mr. Marr for years: 

“I was particularly interested in the 
statement published in The Eastern 
Underwriter concerning the use of wine 
in putting out a fire at Lake Keuka, 
N. Y., because it brings to my mind 
ai.other experience of John Marr in 
connection with peculiar fire extin- 
guishing methods, and in connection 
with the first mentioned incident, 
would seem to establish firmly his rep 
utation in this respect. John Marr was 
called to adjust a claim on _ property 
destroyed by fire at Brandon, Franklin 
County, N. Y., and remained over night 
at the only hotel in the village, Dur- 
ing the evening fire broke out at a 
chimney in the hotel and in the scram- 
ble for means to extinguish it John ran 
to the kitchen for the water bucket. No 
bucket was in sight, but on the table 
sat the batter for the morning’s flap- 
jacks, contained in a large mixing pan. 
Jchn arrived at the scene of the fire 
with first aid in the form of pan cake 
butter, resulting in the complete extin- 
guishing of the fire. John always stated 
afterwards, in relating the incident, 
that it was only a strong sense of duty 
that forced him to destroy the batter 
and thereby his anticipation of the 
morning meal.” 





National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1916, to New York Insurance Department 


LIABILITIES 
CE Ss SI oi anid 0055 baad oda veedwdiaieeveeuc: $2,000,000.00 
Funds Reserve to Meet All Liabilities, Re-Insurance Re- 
ane. @. RRs nena itenereennt 9,410, 306.91 
Unsettled Losses and Other Claims..................ccccueceee 1,428,496.86 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities...................... 3,387,090.69 
Total assets January 1, 1916......... $16,225,894.46 
Hl. A, Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, Ass’t Sec’y F, B, Seymour, Tress 
G. Hi. Tryon, Secretary C. S$. Langdon, Ass’t Sec’y C. B. Roulet Gen Agt 
IF. D. Layton, Ass’t Sec’y E. E. Pike, Ass’t Sec’y ; la 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS, — - -  $5,387,090.69 








INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 


United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 








Nord-Deutsche 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HAMBURG, GERMANY 
ESTABLISHED 1857 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1916 


PE ivcdhue san enae uk ds ObeR Ewe webs $2,063,315 
er eT tr te ae ee 922,699 
EE? inttinseancivwbeuiewde tsa canes ue 1,140,616 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
123 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 
J. H. LENEHAN, United States Manager 


AGENTS WANTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 








Authorized Capital $500,000 


Brtrnit National Hire 
Insurance Co. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 
lines of permanence 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 








Insurance Company, Ltd. 
OF YORK, ENGLAND 
1824 


Established 

The “YORKSHIRE” is the Oldest and Strongest of the Ep lish Fire Companies not here- 
tofore represented in the Unite Btates 

FRANK & DuBOIS, U. 8. Managers ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Manager 


O. E, LANE, Assistant Manager, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
New York Life Insurance & Trust Co., U. 8. Trustee, 52 Wall Street 


PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT, McClure Kelly, Manager. San Francisco, Cal. 


CAROLINA- VIRGINIA DEPAE NT Harry Rh. Bush, M er, Greensbogo, N.C. 
SOUTHEASTERN DEPAR INT, Dargan & Hopkins, Managers, Atlanta, Ga. 
Louisiana & Mississippi Department, JAS. B. KOSS, Manager, New Orleans, La. 








Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


REINSURANCE 








FIRE ASSOCIATION  pumabdevena 


Office: Company’s Building, 407-409 Walnut St. 
Organized 1817 Incorporated 1820 Charter Perpetual 
Cash Capital $750,000 Assets $9,091,141 


E. OC. IRWIN, President T. H, CONDERMAN, Vice-President 
M. G. GARRIGUES, Sec. and Treas. 
R. N. KELLY, Jr., Asst. Sec. and Treas. 





1817 
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NEW JERSEY CASUALTY PREMIUMS AND LOSSES FOR 1915 _| [ 


AGGREGATE BUSINESS. Premiums Losses M: 
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Company Received Paid 












































































































Premiums Losses : 
( Received Fidelity & Deposit 12,227.52 
Aetna Accident & Liability, Martford.............. 8 asap 9 ees md 5.736.64 
Act Life. Hartford ee aT Re CL in LTE one eae 2 ilobe Indemnity ; 7,046.83 
‘ya can Ca see va Reading EPS LS 26,275.18 12,885.07 Great Eastern Casualty : 3,707.31 
American Credit Indemnity, New York............++. . MAS 7,715.00 9 bare age & Indemnity 875.16 opl 
An n Fidelity, Montpelier .......... 3 a ae 5 13,687.68 alovds EEG, kon 0 ch.bp neo dS PEN eheaS abe pe uate EDOSe 100K 0s Re CHEER SASSER 12,762.5 
‘fecapiek + ter nnity. G hele eae 617 6 cts ae TR CRRie TRICE o.0ccc cence ccascneontes.cts.6vecreedeseeeseaes 9,391.68 
ks ‘ ¢ ; Bostor 2 Re EE ANNE oka GouneNeccnsv-ced Hite eebeeusees ben «404s transcaeeenes 3,995.86 
ee ee ere Pa hivia aareue eure oe ree 8,776.07 
SP SEEN SINNED Saco tucaucnpswnunncspnedisebobesehenens cxbiu s4nedabeheee 18,608.82 
New York New Amsterdam Casualty Cavkwennats 7 2,401.43 On 
Chicago New England Equitable ..............- eae ‘ 6,586.17 f 
7 , New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Gilass...........cccscose relekseebeeahy saeibe 40,011.31 
ark... é New York Piste GaAGhs siscvecccccscsccsecccccvesenvesse ‘os entennd hae 12,739.06 
Jadelphia Ocean Accident & Guarantee.... 6,135.84 
Hartford PEON NGE  OONOUR anid decascebtenasenasenntnsuaese risen ‘ 
nos Prudential Casualty Ju 
CS Ee ad aa Se Lae Royal Indemnity ....cscccscccccccspeses 
wns DOT WOE av knicevanscerspcreccevesssuvenversnsenes (Cour 
Travelers’ Indemnity ine | 
isiinacintscnkesadtens United States Casualty for 
a United States Fidelity & Guaranty..........ccccccceee Sanbunsigenewadnacas as forth 
m-the-Main......... mo , t 
Les REA WOKE ccciccvnerenssddssatcccsacnsesasnsnewssetascetebdter=rcelesesteseeseseoes GREER < fact 
ceetsyooee aeae SPRINKLER. one 
seeeeees 23,420.90 Premiums Losses : 
78,546.83 Company Received Paid is ne 
W WOU Recciscscevens 11,829.50 Aetna Accident & LAnDy.....scgccccssseseccveseececs Vetgea eden ewh as wanes $895.91 $372.12 ion 
1 72 
y h America, Montreal ieee aees SE CED CiaccusaduaderdovusancAsedteacechstout susnnddieensddeeuesbes 1,653.76 ‘ 
lent & Indemnity, Hartford......... ; 18,081.26 ' . a Kuel 
Boiler, Hartford Sicmavwedwp rice ; ‘ ; 41,770.16 2,009.24 WOE ces creaenve a eka mos WSMeW eb eee Kao eeR aon be meme eead stl be eedce mend teken es $2,549.67 $455.8 in Wl 
; hicago ‘ tent et eer eceeeeeseeeee a “ 1,456.77 45.00 STEAM BOILER. In W 
io Live Stock, Crawfordsville.......... ee 363.07 Sogeea ea ne pom mark 
Fidelity Jersey City..... tenetesas err 198,913.16 109,314.13 Ce > . Sencs ; 
, 2913 3 ympan Received - 
Glass, New Yorl Nae wii fie P . SiS oe 12,762.57 4,290.91 Employers’ Liability ...... : as 7 COO ceerereeooereesecece PP CVs d a csersseucuas $2 288.57 sane knot 
nty & Accident, Londo ereecees 146,936.04 531202.61 LTT MUI sid ohla Sine eauieamaivas sahwe aaeat o<a otek ew aweeeek vues 19,063.06 mae = and 
shire Indemnity, New York.. ‘ 45,224.55 Prt ~ all 
; ata, Re: NINOS Diieconsnenned'eeuk hase ew Rata A on dbeebek Soiwens spite bencesweue 6,434.67 : 
ese Be chi aay whee! Bie Reale sieiaitisti- ich : 9,00 Ilartford Steam Boiler ea eee ee 38,866.60 injur 
Li ' . y, Prenton 72,202 : Se “Ser CE - DROUIN Ss ccocxsb50 6eckeeeenene hake 6UUsahSeidabehe deena 799-13 able 
arty, W. cimore p102.2) Maryland Casualty Jitoeeeewsaeenee 2,897.37 , 
M } he - 7 iwi ee. : wi inl 2a ici = i 60 Ocean Accident & Guarantee Re eer ery eee 8,386.97 Jue 

SSSRCHUR mitch) jeicek lO >o-hr-pahglllaa th a cel cad sedi ied ROFR) PROGID cccecececcseonnecs 
reat rie Bonding, | cog : pinto ackpewnes sues 820,995.96 6,904.81 Pccanhnid” Baier of th 
Metropolitan Cas Ity, New or ‘ ° ee ‘ . 26,012.12 9,444.13 Il te States Casualt 
Metropolitan Life, New York...... rene eee re oe 2 : 21,900.40 9,199.0 nited State panne thoug 
National Casualty Detroit ; i ‘ ‘ g , ne. 

, GEES eicccdcdconetcrdcvdsncensatnceseuseseeesesonnpeses Cédeesundennesesoens ts nl 
National Relief, Philadelphia cae aeaeveon otal : = 
National Surety és Levee et Aan RReN SURETY. : to be 
New Amsterdam Casualty ; Premiums Losses 
Equitable, host f ompany Received Paid usage 
y Fidelity & Plate Gl Newarl Retna Accident B LAGS IGG occ ssccvvcvevcccevedecseses (wessseeWs vans easen $15,378.52 $479.84 warn 
Ma icturers Ca ty, Trent PMOTICAM FIGS cas ccccccieessvacceccecssccsccevesecns . : 5»291.94 1,219.83 
I’ Glass, New Yorl American Indemnity 492.16 Same 3 , Teasol 
erican Accident, Chicag American Surety  ......cececessceccccecccccccnsccccceeees ; 51,553-20 356.57 
lent & G Eg COMO caeinciscaviene ssc Casualty Company of 6,308.01 oot sold | 
tu Life, Los Angele Chicago Bonding ........seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees eS ee : opinic 
Accide New York Employers’ Liability 50.00 err 
Retentiot Casenits, tndlant Fidelity & Casualty 2,497.00 7) uphol 
Red Me Fraternal Accident, Westfiel Fidelity & Deposit . 44,347-91 13,672.67 said: 
Ridgely P tive. ‘Warcextes Globe Se rae see eeeeeee : 14,154.42 47.68 — 
r Ince t New York Hartford Accident & Indemnity. peaawsenadenee ; 5,641.90 Breer na “An 
Southern Surety, Muskogee........ccccccccccccccccccece Illinois Surety ......... ne 1,138.24 x on tt 
Standard Accident, Detroit International Fidelity én 55,576.62 ‘ a 
lravelers’ Indemnity, Hartford London & Lancashire Indemnity.............0..eeee0. perfec 
Travelers, Hartford : : abd oe sag ie hs te eich gwen) Buse gigeiiors io aes those 
United States Casualty New York . Se ye MASSACNUSEIES DONGING ..cccc cece ee eceeeeecesessenecens eae 10,155.35 breg 
’ reak 
United States Fidelity & Guarantee, Baltimore ONE UNE Daw gdh iets Ww tds dissco eames neneheeKeceke ces ens bebnaee aban 80,391.97 others 
United States Guarantee, New York...........secesee New Amsterdam Casualty 214.38 ‘ cee 
World Casualty, Chicago Tee New England Equitable + 10,704.18 knowi 
Zurich General Accident & Liability, Zurich..... MOTEL DGEMNMEN cpicexiasarsdseresececeencerccoueesesesnes RVC ERS ROE Sees eauen 5,941.77 for tl 
Southern Surety 2,648.14 
So GEE cvccekuvtcbnetscrsdcekconsbckhenesnseeeenes scaduadabiuseee vr 2,648. a 
Total . Pe eee ee ; Sate cep alot ae oe ate : $5,579,082.57  $1,893,548.90 United States Fidelity & Guaranty..............000. alga aie. ease isaac Ae 50,734.07 “ye 
iS lla 
LIABILITY. p Pe EN RCE eT ee er Tee - $373,322.15 Motor 
: iacbinet het WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. manuf 
Company Received i ae ata — anu 
Aetna Accident & Liability HMNGeaaeeaeseeesanews $17,605.28 Company Receiver Paid outrig] 
oatas Tan 3 ETS as fe aaa al ee “bi ape ebtie Reoilent Me DAM OY 6. 5.5.00 is ces sicavinnaSdevgaeseantecesewassueedsynasae purcha 
American Casualty puaeuske tees cesgieanaiweaes ois 9,633.55 6,552.0 kaina Tite ful. ¢ 
American Fidelity as a arae Be eiaree wie . ° 112.97 Pye tere pears we ( aunite Ne eg eg ee a re ae ee er ee Fag a ee Wl, al 
American Mutual Liability g0uewn wens neve 9,502.52 235.00 Aawiean Fidelity EIEN RIG DO GOS Pha ied ees clumsy 
Casualty weunny of America:.. Fiwetnne cay a ; 43,618.06 5,228.88 American Mutual Liability 7 a een cating They | 
Commercial Casualty .... win i ee ; 134,854.72 46,700.62 EE ID OE INNO, ons srscicrdasment veces dak envenbaaseetenehowass the ha 
Continental Casualty Conn tat Ceaustts 
4 ommercia SI Pig ctenaWne Sdwuler tan th sWad LbeNedep baaeeae wis eee web uneecs . 
Employers’ Liability : iracee euesanwntes ion 74,88 ( ieee Caauakte i tractug 
emit ab i tamcatie ORS te ee a eae ilies 1 au ASUAILY ...ccccesccccrereecescceeececeeeces bioirawetieereeareik . 4 turer” 
Fidelity & Deposit fn of8 : Employers’ Liability .......... CONE TAOS RESEELA RSENS Serer Pr 129,640.22 . 
a é PEs iccicnaccdsanravisaricnsccwerkeeesesee *),968.9 FF . “ene 81. Pies 
Frankfort General Be COE ere tron eer ere , wan 11,448.70 Ap ebook : De — oye ee . vine 
General Accident ..........0006 FS BEE SEES as . 24,315.22 Anas diag en ete 41,094.09 Judge 
- ankfe i ‘ 
ick gy tt Rect General Accident ........ proper] 
lobe demnity . ecevenense Georgia Casualty the lig 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity 3,360.92 Globe Indemnity 99,9 negli 
London Guarantee & Accident 16,788.69 i kan’ Mecidcat  tadeumite ne A leglige 
London & Lancashire Indemnity 905.01 I pone pate Hootsatan i Mectient.. <6 RBo Re tended 
~ slog ‘ “ aC obs - UDITity «.seeeeee 640.00 London & Lancashire Indemnity. ‘ trade | 
njel sy Casualty = eae ia 4,281.50 Manufacturers’ Liability Manuf, 
Massachusetts Bonding 15,067.92 M: wail Caaiathe sgh ‘ 201 a ila 
New Amsterdam Casualty 2,009.60 tc la ~ willed ee cccccccgccesce oees oseve neweere d rears he ga 
New England Equitable Sees . 2,510.00 ay an ., he : ‘ produc 
: . New Amsterdam Casualty ‘ Saesaned ay - uct 
New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass 280.00 shes En Nand: Banitable J + a spe » £ Th 
New Jersey Manufacturers ...... 2 100.00 Mew eh Bes Fidelity & Plate ete Pane ae kre - + e 
Ocean Accident & 78,036.61 16,200.75 Naw lersey M anufactuters ca te 'S one 
Preferred Accident 34,403.39 rene eee "gl Pi logic. 
Brutantiol Caavntey 14.628 Ocean Accident & Guarantee . 

“ ‘ bata 4,028.79 9referred Accide he 
MOPED TICUNIIET  occcccscescvceveesceuseses cee oer cebeseeseusres 40,011.14 ea a poe ett : g 4 no’ 
Srenilarl Avcidont cael ta el ase FT ccvsccsncccsccoccsocevsosesessnceces ae her ee suggest 

. . AOVve PITTI LY ccc creer erase res eeseeeeseteseseseseessese < ‘ 71 
Southern a Ln Ce0s ORDRCCESSEVERCCERONESUEECEECEVCE* heaee 1,635.80 Sinstesd daedent 839-25 lowing: 
Travelers DEY eicaccGseeundeends coarse sekandscauten : 780.53 Southern Surety oe ve ‘ An a) 
177,046.87 Travelers ..... SARE - 88, 800. Be ‘ad for nor 
anes United States Casualty ........ 16900006 e00s 0800088 ; F structic 
Sid 37 34 United States Fidelity & 5 chasi 
41,979.59 Zurich General Accident & asing 


With th 








$1,335,653.78 $3 1.9% ‘ 0 
1335,653-7 $363,900.99 PORE esc cndcods ecaensbaivasconscneduenseasuusmsaennves 974% sonably 
» Tend 
7 . ‘ Losses ers 
> ‘ ame remiums $ 
Company Re en ooues Company os eivec Paid dangero 
Oo M Receiver ai - . OTA) es . ~ 
Eeaemene seeneeee Di COGN gg oicvtcwacesesurecevenrasecdceveccvceedesiess me: esata Se ee Sie ION so. 0:0.0 50-6 46546 0S ENRERENA NS aSEN eka etesonnskeNeraseses $95.00 “$56,686 4 Using jj 
I CR OC et OO a en Actna Life ..... spac encnanp sents annie onl nneia Mien en NTky spisheinicannriwen ase 3 5 eas ¢ Probab]; 
; cc. can dae ne pupaheih eae aahe keene meni ont wabanKe aumntetilt aie Th 
ORE sari cnR ie cndenep ca cannoetaccencvareuaaievieaeSenes iineieaeeekes a PIMOTICAM BIGENGY  cisieccsnccccsesccccuscasevevccrsocese ccsccescesveusessacees Poe en 
NOE NONE io ci ccucss eens rear eee Serdueeedenessecurnehceseiese eRERD "656 * Many 
ied ee Cee. COONS OE PINION. ci sean sdccindsecrasstnadevuccvdsandveneucenets Woah Carefy] 
e ‘remiums LOSSES Columbian National Life fb. tio 
: , ime Received Paid Commercial Casualty 5,066 0, an 
tna Ac aeons = DED abasiuvccidceteuabednwawne wis $3,167.00 $997.60 Comm nerenitts Casualty tes mgs x eels eestor us indepen, 
American Casualty .....ce000. 607.65 4 ; ee . 1,084.2! . 
Casualty Company of America.... rm ps eer ti - a 6.0066600006008 1 ean 8 69.2! those in 
SOMNUNEEGUET DCROURIEY c.ccccnccccacevcaccocces 12,601.75 2,180.87 eeohenont I jability ; a “6,109.52 1,421.05 


Employers’ Liability a 1,105.06 740.29 
Fidelity & Casualty ....,....... idevvamneniantinaebmuaianbeencions asinabiewiae’ 9,129.05 3,067.95 (Continued on page 18.) 
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[_ Casualty and Surety News 


Manufacturer Liable for 
Hidden Auto Defects 


OPINION OF JUDGE POUND, OF 
COURT OF APPEALS 


On an Action for Personal Injuries 
Manufacturers Liable for Fraudu- 
lent Concealment 
Judge Cuthbert W. Pound of the 
Court of Appeals has written an article 
for the Fordham Law Review setting 
forth the legal responsibility of manu- 
facturers of automobiles who permit 
one of their machines to be sold that 
is not in perfect condition. The opin- 
based solely the case of 
Kuelling against Lean, 183 N. Y., 78, 
in which a land roller was put into the 
market with a weak tongue due to a 
knot hole that was concealed by putty 
On an action for personal 


jon is on 


and paint. 
injuries the manufacturer was held li- 
able for fraudulent concealment. 

Judge Pound says that it is the duty 
of the vendor of an article which, al- 
though properly made, is dangerous in 
its nature to life limb, or likely 
to become so in the course of ordinary 


and 


usage, either to exercise due care to 


warn users of the danger or to take 
_reasonable care to prevent the article 
sold from becoming dangerous. Other 


opinions in the law books are quoted to 
uphold this contention. Judge Pound 
said: 

“Among the thousands of cars placed 
on the market annually, all are not 
perfect and without flaw, and among 
those defective in their parts some will 
break and injure the occupants and 
others. If the maker of such a Car, 
knowing of a defect, conceals the fault 
for the purpose of making a_ better 
sale, the authorities are agreed that he 
is liable to persons injured thereby. 
Motor vehicles go ordinarily from the 
manufacturer to the dealer who buys 
outright, and from the dealer to the 
purchaser, who may be skillful, care- 
ful, and intelligent, or who may be 
clumsy, careless, and  unteachable. 
They are distributed far and wide in 
the hands of those who have no con- 
tractual relation with the manufac- 
turer,” 

Concerning the limitation of liability 
Judge Pound said that if a thing when 
properly made is safe for normal use 
the liability of the manufacturer for 
negligent construction must not be ex- 
tended so as to restrict and hamper 
trade and commerce and “make the 
manufacturer practically the insurer of 


DEBATE AT PIANO CLUB 


David Meiklejohn, of Travelers, and F. 
Spencer Baldwin Discuss the 
State Fund 


David Meiklejohn, of the Travelers, 
and F. Spencer Baldwin, of the New 
York State Fund, held a debate recent- 
ly in the New York Piano Club. Mr. 
Meiklejohn took up four points which 
he said would amply serve to show the 
advantages of having a policy in one of 
the regular companies. They were se- 
curity, coverage, service and _ rates. 
The security of any company, he said, 


lay chiefly with its capital and sur- 
plus, and the millions of capital and 
surplus offered by stock companies 


should show solid protection. Besides 
the State Insurance Department had to 


satisfy itself of their reliability, and 
had done so. The Insurance Depart- 
ment recognized complications in the 


compensation law, and drew up a con- 
tract covering common law and the 
compensation law, and forbade the 
stock companies to write any contracts 
unless they covered common law. The 
answer to the statement made by the 
State Fund that no danger could arise 
to any of their policyholders out of a 
common law case, is that neither the 
State Fund nor the Industrial Commis 
sion are the final authorities, nor can 
they govern the final opinion of the 
State in any case which might arise. 
“The stock contract covers all,” said 
Mr. Meiklejohn, “and, therefore, guar- 
antees absolute protection.” The stock 
companies established an_ inspection 
and advice department, and issued a 
schedule of ratings which has, in some 
cases, taken over 40 per cent. off the 
premium rate. The rates are higher 
than the State Fund, but afford more 
protection, according to Mr. Meiklejohn. 

When the speakers had concluded, an 
insurance broker present at the meet 
ing introduced a case where a salesman 
“in” for a stay at the factory, had 
stepped on a nail, the accident causing 
him to be laid up and away from his 
work for a considerable length of time. 
The Industrial Commission threw the 
request for damages out, as not coming 
under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, and the salesman instituted a com 


mon law suit for $10,000 damages 
against his house. Mr. Baldwin was 
asked how the State Fund policy af- 


forded protection in this case. He said 
in reply that he would have to get the 
attending circumstances in detail, and 
would then advise the members of the 
Piano Club why this case did not come 
under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. 


MILLS BILL HEARING 
A hearing on the Mills Bill will take 
piace at Albany, Tuesday, March 14. 


BOSTON BALL CLUBS INSURED 


Liability 
Burglary 
Surety Bonds 








Automobile Liability and Property Damage 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Industrial Insurance 


Casualty Company of America 


Home Office: 68 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Accident 
Disability 


Plate Glass 








G. E. HART VINDICATED 





Wins Salary Verdict from Florida Fire 
& Casualty—Sues E. A. Groover 


for $25,000 
Gerald E. Hart has won his case 
against the Florida Fire & Casualty 


Company in Jacksonville. He sued for 
tie balance of salary due him and there 
was a three days’ court trial, 

In August, 1914, Mr. Hart was dis- 
placed as secretary and general man- 
azer of the Company in favor of E. A. 


Groover, an insurance agent of Jack- 
sonville. The trial exonerates Mr. 
Hart. Following the verdict Mr. Hart 
has brought an action against E. A. 
Groover for $25,000 damages to Mr. 
Hart’s business reputation, dispossess- 


ing him of his office as secretary and 
rveneral manager without cause. He 
claims that the board of directors was 
never consulted in the matter. The 
cases against D, M, Johnson and Ma- 
thias Marshall, former officers of the 
Fiorida Life, who were indicted, were 
before Judge Peeler, and the court de 
signated March 21 as the date for the 
hearing. 


McGINLEY IN CUBA 
John McGinley, of the Travelers, has 


suiled from New York for a_ three 
weeks’ vacation in Central America, 
accompanied by Mrs. McGinley. The 
trip will be made on the Callamares, 
and will include a stop at Havana, 
Cuba, After that the McGinleys will 
visit Panama and Costa Rica. In Costa 
Rica they will go up from Pt. Limon 
tov San Jose, the capital of the little 
republic. 

Mr. McGinley is assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies in the compensa- 
tion and liability department of the 
Travelers, under Major H, A. Giddings. 
lie came to Hartford five years ago 


f-om Syracuse, 

Edward 8. Southworth, Jr., has been 
made associate manager of the New 
York fidelity and surety department of 


LEGAL 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


In the matter of the liquidation of: 
“THE EMPLOYERS’ INDEMNITY COM- 
PANY OF PHILADELPHIA” 
(Dissolved May 18, 1914; Dauphin Co., Comm 
Pleas (t.; No. 41; Comm, Docket 1914.) 

As statutory liquidator of the “THE EM- 
PLOYERS’ INDEMNITY COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA,” appointed pursuant to the 


provisions of the Act of Assembly of June 
ist, git, (Pamphlet Laws 599), the under 
signed hereby gives notice to all individuals, 
corporations, partnerships and associations, 
who may have claims against said Company, 
that the said claims, duly verified, must be 
filed with Thomas B, Donaldson, Special Dep 
uty Insurance Commissioner, 331 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on or be 
fore May 18th, tgi6, in order to be entitled 
to participate in the assets of the said 
Company 

Pursuant to the provisions of said Act of 
Assembly, I shall as soon as practicable after 
said date, May 18th, 1916, prepare for filing 
in the Common Pleas Court of Dauphin Coun 
ty, my final account as such liquidator and 
a scheme of distribution to creditors, due no 
tice of which will then be given to all parties 
interested, so that opportunity may be af 
forded to file exceptions thereto 

(Signed) CHARLES JOHNSON, 
INSURANCE COMMISSIONER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Harrisburg, Pa 
NEW ACCIDENT CONTRACT 

A new policy known as the “Para- 
mount,” is being issued by the Ameri 
can Casualty of Reading, Pa. The new 
contract, which sells for an annual 
premium of $30, carries a principal sum 
of $10,000 with a traveling accident in 
demnity of $15,000. The weekly in 
demnity of $25 doubles for traveling 
accidents and accumulates in five 
years to $37.50. The provisions include 


total and partial disability, hospital 
indemnity, insanity and paralysis, sur 
geon’s fees, elective indemnity and 
identification 

Additional features of the “Para 
mount” include a withdrawal of accu- 
mulations for $5 less premiums, and 
$5,000 death indemnity for the bene 
ficiary at an additional annual preml 
um of $1. The policy is sold to classes 
A and B and is not written on a quar 


terly basis, though larger or smaller 








the safety of all who come near the re : .. the Aetna Accident & Liability. indemnities than quoted above are sold 

product of his skill and industry.” The Boston agency of the Aetna Life at proportionate premiums 

_The proposition, said Judge Pound, 8 written a $300,000 accident policy . Wetenn penne anager of 

ls one of policy rather than of law or © the Boston National League ball J. J. Watson, age acy MARAgC! of the PICTURE HANGER UNDER ACT 
1 logic. He said that the new rule or ‘am. Recently, it insured the Boston American Indemnity Co., Galveston, is In a New York case in which the 
a the novel application of the old rule American League team for $250,000. due in New York this month. Globe Indemnity was carrier, the State 
Bf suggests, as a basis of liability, the fol- Industrial Commission has decided that 
9.28 lowing: a man hurt hanging pictures in a retail 
an a automobile properly made is safe Greurral Arrident art goods and picture frame store 
7 66 a use; but by negligent con- comes under the act. 
4.54 * Uction injuries to third parties pur- re : ; 
oa chasing of dealers, or ont in 'peteity Fire and Life on Secretary D. H. Stone, of the home 
as with the man tare ig ’ om Us + office, was the principal speaker at the 
as ufacturer, might be rea- galiraire urporation, Ltd. 


sonably expected, because the defect second annual dinner of the casualty 
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Adjustment and Settlement of New Jersey Casualty Figures 
1 A id d H 1 h Cl ° (Continued from page 16.) 
Personal Accident and Healt aims eats ; 

re miums 4088 
an Received Paid 
Equitable Accident 1,344.85 4382 
. . . . . ee ¢ ‘: su , ; ~ ons 
By Ralph Marden, Chief Adjuster, Commercial Accident City a; coe it93-50 400.34 
in . yo Ns i 9493-09 11,664, 
Fidelity & Deposit 11,879.82 Pcs 
Department, Casualty Company of America axetil Goaaeal 2943.00 Be 
General Accident ( ca 
Georgia Casualty — 467209 
In the period of nine years from 1903 more latitude could be allowed—and competi Globe Indemnity 16,041.98 aah 
to 1912 the underwriting income of tion has in the main been the chief factor Great Eastern Casualty ..........00000- 19,374.06 Pye 
Petey , anton amounted to benefits have been extended, additions granted, Ilartford Accident & Indemnity 2,588.80 —_ 
thirty-five companies a coe nd safeguards removed, until to-d: policies London Guarantee & Accident. bereke ARCO ROG REDE AMIR ERED 00 KEE teen DhaweennRe 7,362.09 I ee 
$296,000,000, and the net underwriting are written with a liberality that earlier london & Lancashire 3,126.04 oak 
profit upon this huge sum was but two Ye#rs would have been deemed sheer reck- i i  ciecikine sable hin cKAnwer rarer Rapeeapad eros nev ae ve iauehoenene 9,608.05 dine 
: ; a ; lessness In this connection it is be noted Maryland Casualty .......... 8,167.0: sarap 
and three-tenths per cent. In the (ten that the so-called standard Provisions have Masonic Protective ....... 21, aie ys 
years from 1905 to 1915 forty eight = served ? promote uniformity of procedure and Massachusetts Accident 7 ope “ae 
anies » > a similar income ¢° greatly simplify former involved language Massachusetts Bonding 2 * ge 
compank hn geen gh en bea One who purchases accident jueuranes oe ye Setgunelitan Casusiee’ = 16.75. 
of $597,000, », wi é gets three times as much for his money as Metropolitan Life .........0+¢. 21,900.40 fxs 
profit of but two-tenths of one per cent. he who bought it a generation ago, while, dur GUE COMMON 66.5 dns Kener dncnnvnrenbeeGenssoachcUhrt0kssenvaneecadiunsed 5,696.38 — 
It follows, therefore, that this profit is ‘ng “om time, the exposure has increased INGRIONAS TRONS is cicvevcsccceveesss 12,910.36 ane 
ty : eles SaaS P were it ™#" fold; the congested streets of our cities New Amsterdam Casualty 877.36 ~ 
constantly decre asing and that ti have constantly become more hazardous; the New England Equitable ialase mks 
not for the investment earnings ON automobile, formerly unknown, is of the North American Accident 5,319.20 a 
capital stock and other funds, there chief contributors to accidents, and in general, Ocean Accident & Guarantee ‘ 17,256.46 Rs. 
the larger activity and interests of modern life RCO NNN: Bs ances cakeurnsevesneseesesoncnces oe 12,441.09 rae 


casualty companies. 


particularly to the 


would be no 


Referring more depart fulness is a virtue, but to-day it 


ment of accident and health, it is a recognized antee of safety, for all possible prudence can 
fact that barely one policyholder in a hundred not guard against the carelessness and doings 
knows anything about the benefits of his con of others. No better example of is can be 
tract, its terms or conditions, other than that given than the recent catastrophies of the cav 
he is insured for a certain sum. When a con ing in of the subway on Seventh avenue and 
tingency for collection arises, he usually no Broadway, 
tifies his broker or agent and leaves the mat Ihe variety of happenings and their results 
ter to him; but the broker cannot always af- are amazing and very few are alike. Probably 
ford the time, or, in many instances, he does New York reports a larger number of unfor 
not wish to adjust claims, and oftentimes 18 cee and unnsual vccidents than any other 
not qualified to do so. If the assured himself city in the country, and an adjuster is sup 
made up the papers, it 15s but natural that, posed to have, at. le ist, some knowledge ot 
either through ignorance, or desire to magnify the effects of ‘all A prominent company re 
the extent of the loss, and sometimes, it must cently published a compilation of i “experi- 
be said with intent to deceive, the company nee covering the past twenty-two years, with 
would be called upon to pay a sum entirely out in analysis of over 128,000 claims, costing ten 
of proportion to the loss sustained, and if all millions of dollars It is interest ing, for one 
such claims were so made the underwriting — ,, ison, in that the ratios of some ten years 
profit would be not only entirely wiped out, ago are materially changed. Travel accidents 
but an actual loss would result that would be were ilmost one-third of the total. The 
continuous and beyond the company s ability double bade mnity feature is, of course, partly 
to sustain For instance, it is fair to assume i reason for this. Falls were second over 24,- 
that under such circumstances a company pay- riding and driving horses 9,000: stitonno 
ing three thousand claims a year. would be hile over 4,0 recreations and sports 4,500 
presented with two thousand, of which, on the while, strangely enough, those resulting from 
average, at least one extra day’s disability hazards of occupation were not abnormal 
would be asked for, and at the rate of twenty : ' P : NE 
five dollars weekly benefit, this one day alone Adjusting has sometimes been designated as 
; an art, but be that as it may there are cer 


o >i a payment of over $7,000; three 
would mean 8 pa} tain clearly defined paths leading 





thousand similar claims would result in an ; 

outlay of over $10,000, and as many policies which only experience can teach and which are 

are written for amounts varying from fifty to confined to a certain tyne of man. He soon 

two hundred dollars per week it is likely that le so s that a claimant sho ld always be met 

1.00 would be a conservative total estimate ee in open mind; » Be is no greater error 

” ee f 1 ng ] . ' 

of unnecessary and uncalled for payments, t#4" In assuming that all such are, e nde avor 
. ing to “heat the comnar His of the 


adjusters. 
But this is not all, for not the least valuable 


c Fial ¢ H . 
of their duties is the detecting of impaired and carefully considered 


or under average risks, or those where the the company is a mistake, as the effect on the 
moral hazard is a factor. The company is then assured is immedi ite distrust; fairness to com 
warranted in retiring from these lines in ad pany and client alike is _the keynote that 
vance of future losses sure to come It is creates confidence and brings about the good 
impossible to ay how much money is thus feeling that is necessary to a proper adjust 
saved but the amount per annum is no trifling ment. The element of personal equation is 
sum. Again, they are instructed to endeavor also a considerable factor and enters largely 

as they into satisfactory relations with the assured 


to increase insurance on desirable risks, 
are found where claims are pending, and 
also is a recognized and profitable feature of 4" in his 
the work. ind, when ex 
It is often the case that 
rectly classified and that the premiums paid 
are inadequate; it then becomes the adjuster's : 
duty to explain this feature and see that the '7¢ that ginal policy benefit 
policy is changed or re-written to conform to ir ind that these 
the actual duties with the proper increase of able profit, made up the 
premium. Such additional payments in 
course of a year are considerable. 
Dr. Harbaugh, perhaps the best 
authority from the insurance standpoint, 
matters of accidents and diseases, 
adjuster as “A man who is more or less re 
familiar with the anatomy of the body and /ar that is justly due. and so far 
knows about how long disability should last and so generally is it followed, 
when it follows various accidents or diseases; Practice of to-day, he only, 
of quick perception, and ability to read humans fempts to take undue advantage, 
nature at a glance, and with well-balanced liberately tries to defraud; 
judgment and tact. 
A rare man indeed who combines such qual mast, and the 
ities in a ratio of over seventy-five per cent., formed to 
but it is probable that the adjuster who en deterrent. 
dures and is permanent possesses them to that It will thus he seen that the 
extent; if anything further were to be added, duties are not to be 
it might be said that one who had been in 
the field as a producer and gradually advanced in a peculiar degree. the 
to positions such as superintendent of agen- who employ him; reliance is 
cies or manager of a department, would bring judgment and knowledge of how 


department in Greater 
iggerated or incorrect 
risks are incor 
} 
nas 


the Proper claims in accordance with 





one 1s sustained Inder 


medical 


associations that 


additional ability and experience to this work, right = at the right time, with 
writer in vie of expending moneys justly, 
wnalinge. and with discretion His 
never a matter of doubt, for the 
claims he handles is always 
Moreover, it should not 
looked that his work is also closely 
woven with the interest of the brokers and if 
results in mutual 


In the more than twenty years the 
has been connected with insurance, adjusting 
has been several times re volutionized. Up to 
about ten years ago, policies were limited in 
benefits and carefully guarded; they were “tied 
up,” so to speak, so closely that it was often 
said, and with some justice, that a com 
pany need not pay anything unless it so de- it is properly done 
sired; but gradually as it was recognized that and respect of all concerned 


of the 


terminable. 


TRAVELERS’ APPOINTMENTS. branch; Arthur L, Potter, 


Otto L. Zeus, supervising special lanta, promoted to special agent, At- 
azent, San Francisco, promoted to the is ata branch; Ww alter M. Williams, — 
seuitien a6 Astistemt Wensest. Sen Prancis¢ 0, appointed special agent, San 
4 Soe: Francisco; Edward W. Heckel, New- 
Francisco branch; Robert P. Baird, ark, N. J., appointed special agent, 
special agent, Albany, promoted to Newark; William E. Pearce, Richmond, 


Manager, Portland (Maine) branch; R. 
J. Waugh, cashier, Pittsburgh, pro- 
moted to special agent, Pittsburgh 


special 
James D. 
special agent, 


#) pointed 
branch; 
printed 


agent, 
Loop, 


have existed it has not, as a rule, 
cult to remove them; in such cases 
and firmness go hand in hand. Very 


combined, plus 
contract 


‘ 
can always he fully met, but if an 
iny henefit 
in on the entire premium is lost to the 
defines an It is a recognized fact that companies 
and desire to pay to policyholders every dol 


the 


complains 


fortunately 
latter type is not nearly so common 
have 
prevent it have been 


taken lightly 

sponsi hilitv rests upon him, for he 
confidence 
placed 


of 


upon 


he 


cashier, 


exact a greater toll of lives and injuries. Care- 
no guar 


success 


matter in question should be heard setethauine. 


Excessive zeal for 


this The writer personally interviews every claim 
New York 
impressions 
been diffi- 
fairness 
few real 
actuarial 


reason 


premium. 
experience 
excessive 
profit 
company. 
expect 


this true 
in the 
who at 
who de 
this 

as in the 
been 

a stern 


idjuster’s 
Real re 
possesses 
those 
his 
do the 
the end 
to ad 
value 
loss 


esteem 


Richmond 
Denver, 
Denver branch; 


is 
ratio 
easily de- 
over- 
inter- 


At- 


ap- 


Preferred Accident 
Prudential Casualty 
Red Men's Fraternal 
Ridgely Protective 
Royal Indemnity 
Scuthern Surety 
Standard Accident 
rr ivelers’ 
Travelers 
United States Casualty 
United States Fidelity & 
World Casualty ........... 


Zurich General Accident & 
MO. Rcsencrcatetines ar inieiedlesnaeeesaeed 
Company 
Actna Accident & L enmniied SE ECEEC ES ereee ee Pe 








American Casualty 

American Indemnity 
Casualty Company of Ameri 
American Mutual Liability... 
Commercial Casualty ....... 
Employers’ Liability 


Fidelity & Casualty ..... 
Fidelity & Deposit . 
Frankfort General ........ 


General Accident 
Georgia Casualty 
Globe Indemnity 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity. 
London Guarantee & Accident... 
London & Lancashire Indemnity 
Manufacturers’ Liability 
Maryland Casualty 
Massachusetts Bonding ......... 
New Amsterdam Casualty ....... 
New England Equitable ....... 
New Jersey Fidelity & Plate ¢ 








Ocean Accident & Guarantee... 
Preferred Accident ..ccsessscccees 
Prudential Casualty ........sssesceccocsccserecees 


Royal Indemnity 
Standard Accident 


CN IN Acocccncdetesseneses ccs pewaresheaae 


Travelers’ Indemnity 
United States Casualty 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty 


Zurich General Accident & Liability............ 
Total Kdnvenerenwasao tatiana. 


Aetna 
American Casualty 
American Fidelity 
Casualty Company of 
Employers’ Liability 
Fidelity & Casualty 

Fidelity & Deposit 
Frankfort General 
General Accident 


Clemeral SRGRMAY ccncrcccecsaseseveccesescanceses 


Georgia Casualty 
Globe Indemnity 


eORt Tee TOONRIEE soci vacwcdsarsavcnseneneene 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity... 
London Guarantee 
Maryland Casualty 
Massachusetts Bonding 
National Surety 
New Amsterdam Casualty .. 
New England Equitable .......cccccccccces 
New Jersey Fidelity & Plate 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
Preferred Accident 
Prudential Casualty 





MORNE GRUOUNIEN icccncawnrnedcqcdvendencccneveseas 


Southern Surety ........ 
Travelers’ Indemnity 
United States Casualty 



























AUTOMOBILE AND TEAMS PROPERTY DAMAGE. 
































Recidemt Be Tag icc cccscnvcececesescse 












De Pe itevnccbanticrsaunns 













24,190.47 
845.33 
5,189.56 
3333-77 
12,475.18 
343.50 
11,527.12 
1,493.36 





$718,338.02 $229, 121.2 


$22 


Premiums Losses 
Received Paid 
vooeece $25,798.07 $6,941.1 
4,576.97 2,014.18 
34-50 — cecvees 
51345-36 1,064.51 
| re 
36,906.51 13,461.07 
18,139.78 4459-65 
9,215.11 4,671.97 
10,3323 7,658.94 
1,408.19 ofa 
7520.43 1,637.12 
13,029.65 4,593.02 
24,500.70 6,041.01 
10,851.86 3,160.4 
9,146.63 7,256.5 
4,463.42 56.4 
97.50 40.0 
4,403.17 914.27 
2,443.62 313 
2,621.69 883.8 
562.47 115, 
2,933-59 46.2 
21,069.93 4,890.4 
16,061.70 2,220.72 
aeeeee 4,022.91 1,899.12 
10,456.83 2,297.38 





Lemais ene Gvaa vated $320,610.09 $90,996.9 


Premiums Losses 
Received 
$13,996.81 
1,385.00 
4,250.07 
2,589.40 
11,968.30 
37,229.56 
16,483.95 
1,741.00 
2,204.27 
1,071.13 
660.08 
22,429.24 
649.02 
8,359.47 
8,673.44 
9,436.49 
8,648.29 
5,685.53 


63 320. g2 








Total PTTECEVENTT TREE ETT TET eee 
CREDIT 
Premiums Loss’ 
Company. Receiver = 
American Credit Indemmity.......cccocccccccccccsccvcercs $7,715.00 $1,295 
London Guarantee & Accident 3,510.00 Vy 
ones PUOCL OTE Te GINO as v0 nen iicctacidesncvascetutecdsrarinravhineteiedss 8,255.00 2,24 
SUNT icin Sind cota AA TARGA oUt Anke ARNE SONAL ENOC chad dsanbhebivnenteeekeoe $19,480.00 $346 
. : meme 
George J, Ferguson, Albany, appointed Buffalo, appointed special agent, B 
s.ecial agent, Bridgeport; Thomas F. falo. me 
Willmore, Bridgeport, appointed spec- The Wilcox-Burns Co., Oma ote 
18 agent, Bridgeport branch; John T. pointed general agents for ees 
Haviland, Newark, appointed special compensation and liability depar 
agent, Newark; William E. Gibbins, a..d for Travelers Indemnity. 
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[__ Special Talks With Local Agents Georgia Casualty Company 


MACON, GEORGIA 











of O. M. Stanton has re- against fire. Your salary is consider- ‘ 

- 0. M. Stanton’s turned to the North ably more than $100 a month. Don’t A W. E. SMALL : President 

46 Interesting American Accident,of you think that ordinary business judg- Strong Casual urp $800,000 
. Experiences Chicago, after some ment demands that you protect your- g alty Company S lus and Reserves over , 

ee experiences worth re- self against the temporary or perma- Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 

- peating. He says: neat loss of it through accident or sick- ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS HEALTH LIABILITY 

0 On April 1, 1905, I began my insur- Ness: , AUTOMOBILE BURGLARY ELEVATOR TEAMS 
1 arce experience with the North Ameri- For the business or professional man: 

> can Accident. I was fairly successful , -s tong sagas were a cone r AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 

> . the beginning, and built up a nice DUSINeSS oc you wou safeguarc A 
2 vom income. I was satisfied in Yourself by insurance against reduction pply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office 
s every way with my business, and the of your income through damage or de- 

23 manner in which the NAAIC handled Struction of ge — oe As it is, 

9 for me, until along came the Your income is derived from your per- - . . _ 

64 nomena” in the form of a special Sonal ability and labor. Don’t you WHAT YOU DESIRE IS COMING TO YOU 

42 EN ee rr # P think it would be prudent to protect . 

7 agent, representing the new company, ese bd 6, -» “ 99 

4 offering special inducements for me to Yourself against temporary or perma- No “‘ifs ands”’ or “‘buts’’ the 


. with him. I fell. The company Hent loss of your income producing 
6 ested Ss eS a Se ee te man who says he has not had G RE AT E ASTE R N U L T R AS 
" a> Ua pew ompeey Ne. 2. an accident in ten years: — : NEW ORDINARY ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


be I next became manager of a health 


4 and accident company just starting “Then you are about due for one. INSURANCE CONTRACTS ARE WHAT YOU 


“ business. Their earthly existence was Your exposure to the risk of accident is % a - : ——— 
fp _ eng years. Experience No. 2. normal. Therefore, you are subject to DESIRE AND WHAT YOU CAN SELL 

y " Then it dawned on me that I had the operation of the law of averages in eee 

been a little too hasty in leaving the the matter. Your long spell of good GET NEXT! 


old. home, so I returned—but not for ea sald an asians tae = GREAT EASTERN CASUALTY COMPANY 


m“ long. The “Tempter” came again and -arsienl 55 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 
03 pointed out how long and green was s 


vrass on his side of the fence, and . - = 

¢ ~at-s00 d away from home again. I fire and other kinds of insurance and 
é Te “ « > ame . . i una 
a can get along without disability: 


J faite’ tustrer or about fet slong witne avai“ | oye POPOLITAN CA 
4 two years, during which time we haa As a matter of fact, disability insur e UALTY 


ance is the root insurance, the keynote 











For the man who says he has life, 


























a an awful drought, and the grass died. Gr the entire fabric of insurance protec- INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
481 py oa semen 5 Saaeeee eonmeel, tion. Your life, fire and other insur- (Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 
sons os oh lasted for three years Expe- nce protection is conditional on your HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 
= af .N ‘4 a , being able to pay the premiums and CHARTERED 1874 
~ my the pte a connection with a com. tat, again depends on your continued 
8 vg nh g ae ty a then, 200d health and ability to earn an in- PLATE GLASS 
ve ss genoa alge gic od ee come. Doesn’t it look as though the PERSONAL ACCIDENT PO] I( IES ~~ ee 
3 est” elgg Seg Ml ce “ieetaees logical thing would be to first build an AND HEALTH APPROVED FORMS 
00 {ES 2e s later. Experience nin sinealiones teahility inanrance?”’ 
» No. 5. pare eg > — insurance? EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
hs By this time I became reckless and as- aciic Mutua i e a Cornell, Vice-Pres. Ss. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass't Sec. 
. sisted in starting an entirely new cOM- IWwDIVIDUAL GROUPS FOR TEXAS RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 
42 pany, figuring that my past experience 
3.85 certainly justified me in presuming that New York Plan Favored by Oil Com- 
fe it was an easy matter to build a health : Adooted b tat 
bx and accident insurance company (?) It — utual y ome THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 
z died in infancy. Experience No. 6. HEAD OFFICE . 2 WALTERS 
p.i2 J have no doubt but that any number = ye in large measure to the efforts CHICAGO Resident Manager 
ns Me the loyal NAAIC field men are being of the oil companies of the State the e 5S JOHN ST 
ys a i - the same manner that I ‘Texas Mutual for the insurance of com- F. W. LAWSON REET 
07 mt - Sincerely hope that they pensation known as the Employers’ In- - W. New York 
a will not be weak enough to fall as I did. surance Association has adopted indi- General Manager 
69.14 * * * : ¢ i ; “s 
- vidual groups along the lines followed * Lene . Elmer A. Lord 
mos For the young man who by the New York State Fund. The dis- Liability, Accident, 145 Milk St.. B ate 
p.9 Disability has saved a few hundred crimination features, however, are even Burglary, Boiler and Sw Te Resid sohatevapias 
Insurance doll : broader, since all employers in the ° ’ esident Managers 
s yn ivi Credit Insurance N 
id Arguments “If your experience has Fund — three easy — Established 1869. ew England 
7 been that of the average and one trade group share in the losses . ° 
ae man, you found it very difficult to ef- of the association as a whole. London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 
oy fect your early savings. Have you con- The individual groups include the OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
Ate sidered the possibility of having them Texas Oil Co. and the Producers’ Oil 
“ Wiped out and having to begin again? CO. as one group, the Gulf Pipe Line 


13.8 It would be a great hardship. How- and Gulf Production Co. as another 


oa ever, a long spell of disability resulting Troup, and the El Paso Smelting Co. as The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 


from accident or sickness would cause another. The lumber industry of the 
” 


















































16.5 it, State is included as a trade group. 92 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
For the man who has saved and in- It is understood that the same fea- ANNUAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1915 
vested in a home: tures of the plan which appealed to the Assets ..........00. poi ababneswerdriusens poerienvesieeuseenebne $12,726,400.64 
“I understand that you own your Standard Oil and other large employ- BERET TT tattettorcstoncsneseensnsioemennanenesinvmniayteianaas 8,576,859.03 
home. Of course it is insured against ers in New York made it attractive to Surplus over all liabilities.................sccccscccccevecsess  39149,841.61 
fire. You thought it prudent to pro- the oil companies of Texas. As under Losses paid to December 31, 1915.........seeeeeceeeeeeeeeees 52,159,863.76 
tect yourself against that loss. Is it the New York plan, the companies This Company issues contracts as follows: Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, 
hot much more necessary to safeguard make a small contribution to the sur- Health and Disability Insurance; Burglary, Larceny and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass In- 
yourself against the loss of the time Plus of the general fund, pay their own surance, Liability Insurance—Employers, Public, Teams (Personal Injury and Property 
F $ "ie ‘ Damage), Automobile (Personal Injury, Property Damage and Collision), Physicians, Drug- 
° and ability which enabled you to pur- losses only, and have the losses in ex- gists, Owners and Landlords, Elevator, Workmen’s Compensation—Steam Boiler Insurance; 
ay chase that house? The chance of loss CeSS Of their own premiums paid by Fly Wheel Insurance. 
oe : much greater in the latter case than the Fund without additional expense. Metropolitan Office—92 William Street, New York City, N. Y. 
pf. 85 jane Statistics show that in- ——————————OO ne 
boon unity is paid by insurance compa- Tj dilit 
—_ hies in 65 cases of The Employers a y 
acho A ses accident to one of 
iygut'n ces Sf shnen 08 paereono Corporation, Limited BUSINESS-BUILDERS 
od 4 the salaried man in general: surance Ip 4 bil DEVELOPING 
na you owned a buildin ield- The original and leading Liability Tk" + Lp ’ 
i ed $100 a month rent, i aca ese Insurance Company in the World i} Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
4 ‘llow it to remain a day uninsured ggaBILITY, STEAM BOILER, ACCIDENT, | \2@ «Mary fs Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
” , , : | sy 
i FN omg HEALTH, FIDELITY eee Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 
JACKSON & P OTTER, Inc. AND BURGLARY INSURANCE y APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 
ay Liberty Street . NEW YORK ° 
: CITY United States Branch 
relers General Agents M h tt B d gand] p y 
PREFERRED ACCIDENT SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Manage: | ‘MA@SSACHUSCITS DOMAINE ndiNSurance Lompan 
ALL CASUALTY LINES Employers’ Liability Buliding, BOSTON T. J. FALVEY, President 
“Preferred Service” 33 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. Paid-In Capital $2,000,000 Write For Territory 
ACENTS WANTED 
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Good Service 
AND 


Guaranteed Cost Life Insurance 


are the Cornerstones of our Successful Company. 

Brief, liberal, clearly expressed policies with guaranteed low 
cost are serviceable alike to policyholders and agents. 

Specimens of Life, Accident or Health policies furnished 


upon request. 


FOR AGENCIES ADDRESS 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 





A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE OF 
INSTRUCTION IN LIFE INSURANCE 











Among the many advantages enjoyed 
by representatives of The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States 
is a Correspondence Course of instruction 
dealing with the fundamentals of life 
underwriting and the practical side of 
field work. 


While the Regular Course of 27 Lessons 








Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Cc. H. ELLIS, President 


eee ee ore $18,000,000.00 
2,500,000.00 


Total Insurance in force 


‘Oeee ©0646 66% 


Total Resources 





We have a few attractive openings for high class life insurance men throughout 
our territory. 
If interested, write for full particulars, also ask for a description of our New 
Double Indemnity and Accident Benefit Policy. It’s a Winner. 
E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and Agency Manager 
Whitney Central Bank Building 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


and Official Answers are reserved 

exclusively for Equitable representatives, 

the Preliminary Course consisting of 3. 

Lessons will be sent to anyone on request. 
Address: 


Correspondence Course Bureau 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
P. O. Box 555 
New York City 





























Office 


PHILADELPHIA 
be aan : 325 Walnut Street 
®Oernan Am Cricut 
Insurance Company 
New York 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1.1915 


CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
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21.490.623 








Clarence A. Krouse & Co. 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS: 


PENNSYLVANIA - 


Making a Specialty of FIRE, TORNADO and LIABILITY Insurance 


With over twenty-five years continuous experience, we are thoroughly qualified to 
properly safeguard your clients interests 


Sixteen leading Companies represented in our agency 


YOUR PATRONAGE IS SOLICITED 


Office 


NEW JERSEY 
Stone Harbor and Haddonfield 











=NEW JERSEY 
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San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN. CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 







U. $. Cash Assets, Dec, 31, 1914 $14,814,383,94 


Surplus, - = «= +  4,841,887.19 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871  3,239,491.00 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872  1,427,290.00 


Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 1904  1,051,543.00 
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Liverpool 

mmo Ondo 
am Globe 
Insurance Zo. 











Over $147,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 


HENRY W. EATON, MANAGER 
G. W. HOYT, DEPUTY MANAGER 


J. B. KREMER, AssT. DEPUTY MANAGER 
T. A. WEED, AGENCY SUPERINTENDENT 





NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 


CIMICED 
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